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THE PUBLIC LIBRARY PLUGS IN 
By Mary Kelly 





Reprinted with permission from the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 21, 1952. 


The rural rolling library is no new story, of course. But 
if the main apheety building, the matrix, were to take to its 
wheels equipped with a listening ear and walkie-talkie, it would 
suggest more nearly what is happening today. 


The public ag i | is on the march and almost every phase of 
community life is in its path, according to what was heard here 
recently when the American Library Association held its 71st an- 
nual meeting, 


As the 5,000 librarians coming from imposing "lion-guarded" 
structures, from small branches, from temporary quarters or from 
bookmobiles gathered within air-conditioned suites of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, more than warm air currents were fanned out, Certain 
uncomfortable stereotypes disappeared too, 


Representing the most potent of quiet forces at work in the 
world today, the book, these gracious custodians of culture made 
many friends in New York, whol can use the impact of such quiet- 
ness to advantage. In adjusting to a session-packed week, the 
librarians had to do some careful scheduling in order not to miss 
the lighter side of a visit to Skyscraper City. Theatres, sight- 
seeing and a square dance--they managed it all. 


Most book borrowers know the atomic age librarian, and hence 
no defense of the profession is needed. But, lest there be left 
some shred of the old concept of a librarian as an other-worldly 
individual with head buried in a gh ponent catalogue and 
feet in institutional shoes, a second glance at their visit here 
is enlightening. 


The librarian of today is a going modern person so busy in 
community affairs that she sometimes wishes, indeed, that she had 
a little more time--if you don't mind--in which to be bookish, 


Nothing if not social minded, the library delineated at this 
conference was a people's forum and mobile research unit, ad- 
justing its methods and materials to various needs in various 
places. Whether this means enlisting in this year's campaign to 
get out an intelligent vote or whether it means seeing that our 
armed forces are provided with the means of correcting misinfor- 
mation from wherever it comes, or assisting the citizens at home 
to build the peace--the library's reach is global and forceful. 


During the week there were meetings on library service to 
labor groups; on international relations; reading matter for 
panes se S; uses of radio, television, and films in library work; 
books for young people and children; training of public school 
librarians and work of university library schools. All this was 
in addition to discussions of improved techniques in the more 
routine matters of classification, cataloging, architecture, 
equipment, and public relations, Book displays and various de- 
monstration booths had their six days too, 
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Within the framework of such universality, it seemed 
thoroughly fitting that speakers of wide experience should ad- 
dress the librarians. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt reminded them that the written word 
has a lasting — which other media of communication today 
does not have. She urged that libraries use their facilities to 
correct misinformation about the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization. 


Also, Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review, and a 
prominent figure in the world of books, made his special plea to 
the librarians. Recently back from a Korean section where the 
fighting took a heavy human toll, Mr. Cousins said that while 
there he heard what to him is the shortest and best definition of 
morale, This came from a young veteran operating a bullet-ridden 
"taxi" on a road where travel is extremely dangerous, but 
necessary. 


It isn't any larger question of strategy which bothers the 
average GI, this young man told Mr. Cousins. It isn't whether 
or not the military decides to bomb Red China, he explained fur- 
ther. 


"We read the papers. We know what's going on at home," the 
soldier said. But do they know what's going on here? It's that 
feeling of being connected up that matters. And brother, some 
of us just don't have that feeling." 


Mr. Cousins'concluding plea to "tap the idealism of the 
American people as never before, to recover our moral assets and 
put them to work" was undoubtedly meant for every American, not 
alone for librarians. He had no misgivings, he said, about Amer- 
ican ability to "get connected up." And the public library, from 
all appearances, is doing just that. 





HAVE YOU SEEN? 





Bibliographies under the general title "Adult Education 
References" which are issued le pt gs by_the Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington bs, D.C. 

The April, 1952, issue, “Education for the Aging" which was 
gropersé by Professor Burton W. Krietlow and his students at the 

niversity of Wisconsin. 


Libraries having Adult Education programs would be inter- 
ested in obtaining the series. 


Libraries using film will like "How to Obtain U.S. Govern- 
ment Films, 1952," a concise cnart which appears on pages 120-121 
of the May, 1952, issue of SCHOOL LIFE (3438). 


--H. Ss. Be 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS 
AT A.L.A. CONFERENCE 





Although it was not my préxtings to attend the annual 
American Library Association Conference in New York City this 
summer, I have had some very interesting letters from people from 
Wisconsin who were there, I must admit that I asked for those 
letters because I thought BULLETIN readers might enjoy hearing 
from Wisconsin librarians in this way. 


Helen Kremer and Elizabeth Burr, consultants on the staff, 
represented the Commission, They told me of Wisconsin librarians 
whom they saw at the meetings. 


Some of the people I wrote to were still away from their 1li- 
braries on vacations and were not able to meet the deadline I was 
forced to set for their letters, but I have arene eee the 
letters that did arrive in time and I am passing them on to you 
with the expectation that you will do the same, 


First to arrive was a letter from Marie W. Barkman of Mead 
Public Library, Sheboygan, Wisconsin: 


Dear Orrilla: 


I missed you at the A.L.A. conference in New York. It was 
an exciting and stimulating week and if I had had a waking moment 
to send a post card to you, it would have read "having a wonder- 
ful time, wish you were here." 


Of course, one can always find something wrong with a con- 
ference. My complaint is that if one arrived at the appointed 
hour for a Council meeting, you had to wait a half hour before 
they started, which I consider bad manners at any time, but espe- 
cially so in New York City where one has a list a mile long of 
what should be seen. On the credit side, however, it was a won- 
derfully comfortable and helpful feeling to have books discussed-- 
book selection; the importance of live bibliographies on our 
American social, economic and political society; how to help the 
borrower talk about books, as well as charge them out from a cir- 
culating desk; how to review a book, This question of librarians 
reviewing books was fun: is it a legitimate function of 1i- 
brarians; what is the purpose of book reviews by librarians; 
should our presentation be dramatic or not dramatic; do librarians 
do a good job of reading aloud. One came away from these book 
discussions with more determination than ever to help the public 
to have a strong will to read, and to have the reading be intel- 
pe pari as so magnificently emphasized in Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt's 
outstanding talk, 


E You could be informed outside of the Waldorf-Astoria too-- 
in many ways. United Nations was a worth-while experience, but 
I would have felt happier if I could have stayed long enough to 
follow the discussions more intelligently, I was fascinated with 
the mechanics of putting on a television show. And to have 
missed the play "The King and I" would never have been forgiven, 
The exotic background, the reasonably faithful holding to the 
story, and the evidence of fine stage technicians, makes it an 
outstanding play. 
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One final sentence. When you do go East again, no matter 
how far out of your path of travel, stop at Sturbridge, Massa- 
chusetts. This reconstructed eighteenth century New England vil- 
lage is a real inspiration for American Heritage programs, 


Sincerely, 


Marie 


Next came a letter from Ed Hayward of Racine who writes that 
one purpose he had in attending the conference was to make use of 
the placement service, but he was disappointed. His letter con- 
tinues: 


Qur offerings were lost in the array as soon as_ they were 
osted and, although I spent some time each day there, the people 
talked with were not seriously looking for a position but were 
just "window shopping." It seems to me that far too few intel- 
ligent and attractive young people are joining the profession and 
whether it is the educational requirements, salaries, workin 
conditions or other factors I don't know, but I do believe tha 
librarianship in America is essentially a profession which could 
attract young people with imagination and a desire to contribute 
to a more free and enlightened nation and world. 


Eleanor Roosevelt said that the ideal of renunciation exem- 
plified by Gandhi is in some ways more understandable to the 
peoples we are pring | to influence than the ideal of individual 
enterprise. I had a feeling in the tremendous crowd she drew and 
the way everyone wanted to visit the United Nations while they 
were in New York that the desire of people in the United States 
for a more basic understanding of and cooperation with other 
peoples is stronger than we in Ene Middle West may realize. 


Perhaps someone has written a book on how to enjoy New York 
City ona tight budget but, if so, I have not read it. I did 
take in the revival of "The Male Animal" which seemed funnier 
than ever and even more pertinent to the times than when it was 
first staged. 


_The next message to arrive was from Marion Langdell, 1li- 
brarian, Cudahy Public Library. 


Looking back on the 1952 A.L.A. convention in New York from 
the perspective of one week, one realizes how many interestin 
mateen® were missed, and how many of the activities that ha 
been planned by the local hospitality committee could not be en- 
joyed. Trips to libraries, tours of publishing houses, bus and 
boat trips, tickets to television studios, “eite to the United 
Nations had all been arranged in advance. 


Whether by chance or accident the weather was almost perfect. 
Some excellent plays were playing on Broadway and the ball clubs 
were in town part of the week, 


_. Even with double sessions a feeling of being hurried was not 
sc oa i (Perhaps a centralization of meetings at the Waldorf 
elped. 
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The Combined Book exhibit was a popular area at all times. 
It vividly demonstrated the conference theme, "Books. Are Basic." 
Any librarian would profit much from a copy of the list which may 
be obtained from Mr. Thomas J. McLaughlin, 950 University Avenue, 
New York 52, New York, 


A visit to the Placement Service room convinced most of the 
librarians who were looking for help that recruitment on the lo- 
cal level must be the answer to the personnel shortage. 


Attendance at a session of the United Nations was a most 
stimulating activity. The meeting of the Library Architecture 
Committee on Friday further emphasized our role in international 
affairs. Mr. Dan Lacy of the State Department and Mr. Francis 
Keally, New York architect, described the new America Memorial 
Library in Berlin. Mr. eally mentioned how carefully this 
building had to be designed to conserve every minute of natural 
light because electricity is scarce and expensive in Berlin. 
However, the side of the building that faces the Russian sector 
of Berlin will be illuminated at night as a constant reminder 
that the free exchange of ideas is still alive in the world. 


Certainly Wisconsin can be proud of the excellent work of 
Muriel Fuller and Ruth Shapiro on the American Heritage Project, 


Much of value should come back to Wisconsin from the —_ 
group who attended the convention, To unquote Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Each of us represented Wisconsin in New York, and should bring 
back the message of A.L.A. to our own communities." Basically 
it is still our job to bring books and people together, for truly 
BOOKS ARE BASIC. 


; Natalie Huhn, librarian, Oshkosh Public Library, was another 
Wisconsinite at the conference and her reflections came to my 
desk in the morning mail of July 17: 


Now that the largest A.L.A. Convention is a_ thing of the 
past and I'm back on the job again, I can find out what were the 
Le pray tee of the week of June 29 to July 7. Sybil Schuette, 
Edith Rechcygl and I took the Wisconsin Airlines plane to Mil- 
waukee on Sunday, and from there, where we happened to meet 
Marion Langdell of Cudahy, we flew by Northwest Airlines to New 
York, We got into New York at 5:05 that evening and the four of 
us took taxis to our various hotels, On Monday we registered, 
and Sybil Schuette and I joined the group of about 25 librarians 
who were going to the U.N. Building. We took a regular New York 
city bus and when the motorman called "All out for the U.N.", a 
man passenger called "What is the U.N.?" The building is all 
glass and very interesting, and it should be a must for everyone 
going to New York, We sat in at a session of the Economic 

ecurity Council and found it remarkable that several women were 
part of the discussion, 


The first General Session on the Alchemy of Books b 
Lawrence Clark Powell, Director of William Andrew Clark Nanerial 
Library and also of the University of California Library, was 
such an outstanding talk that we were repaid for the time, ef- 
fort and peney in getting to New York. Another outstanding spea- 
ker was John Bakeless, author, etc., who spoke on "Libraries and 
the making of books." And of course, Mrs. Eleanor kKoosevelt was 
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a big drawing card. Many of the librarians of the surrounding 
area registered on Thursday to hear her, and this brought the 
registration to over 5,000. Her talk was on the library's part 
in stressing correct information on the work of UNESCO and the 
U.N. People are confused and misinformed, as she has found from 
her big correspondence. She is a very gracious lady. 


It being New York City, anne authors and illustrators ap- 
peared at the reception held on Monday from five until seven. 
All the authors wore labels with their names printed legibly and 
stood under the correct alphabetical sign posted around the huge 
Grand Ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. It was a mob but lots of 
fun. Many very interesting chats with such authors as Mrs. 
Katherine Pinkerton, who liked Wisconsin, the Hogners who were 
interested in herb gardening, the Carmers, Munro Leaf and others 
made the time fly, One librarian was told by an author that it 
was evident that she didn't know her books. As we left the ele- 
vator, we met Wilfrid S. Bronson who is an interesting talker and 
with whom Edith Rechcygi had a confab on turtles. was sorry 
that Ogden Nash wasn't there as I had wanted to meet him, 


An excellent documentary film was. shown--"The Fabulous Mr. 
Fabre"--and this filled out an evening very delightfully. There 
was much milling around and many talks with librarians. The ex- 
hibits were exceptionally good and were strategically placed 
around the outside of the Grand Ballroom where meetings were 
scheduled all during the day. 


Extracurricular activities were not only shows but also a 
big league baseball game, The Sunday game between the Giants and 
the Phillies was really perfect since Thompson hit a home run, 
Beautiful ball was played and the weather was perfect. Sybil and 
I had to find our way back from the Polo Grounds by subway, and 
we are very proud of ourselves for having done so, We went out 
on a_ bus along the Hudson River as far as Fort Tryon Park, the 
location of the Cloisters, a museum of medieval sculpture, 


Do see "The King and I" if you can! It is an excellent mus- 
ical and more, since the Burmese culture and philosophy are 
brought out. The costumes are wonderful. I also saw "The Male 
Animal," a delightful revival of a good comedy. The stars were 
Elliott Nugent and Martha Scott. And I also enjoyed Helen Hayes 
in "Mrs. McThing" and wonder whether they really will make a 
children's book out of it as is rumored, 


I wish that I had time and space to be more explicit about 
the speeches, but I am certain that the LIBRARY JOURNAL and the 
A.L.A. BULLETIN will carry many of them, It was fun to try the 
many restaurants in New York, but it was very expensive, and only 
a few were really top-notch. 


_ Merriam Peterson, librarian, East Junior High School Library, 
Madison, has written: 


The problem of choosing the best in one's field at the A.L.A. 
conference required almost an “eenie meenie" plan, My schedule 
was a sampling of programs in several divisions and the result 
was a profitable week, 


The Association of Young People's Librarians had two morning 
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sessions; each discussion revolved around four groups of books, 
with representative titles in each, 


A. First meeting 
Should collections for young people include: 


1. Books of “oe literary 0 but of limited appeal,i.e.: 
Faulkner - Moonfleet 
de Hartog - The lost sea 
Thurber - The thirteen clocks 


2. Books of wide appeal but slight literary value, i.e.: 
Falkenberg - Jinx Falkenberg 
O'Brian - Godfrey the Great 
Schoor - Sugar ay Robinson 


3. Books true to life but starkly realistic, i.e.: 
Crockett - Pong Choolie, you rascal 
Frank - Hold back the night 
Monsarratt - The cruel sea 
Murphy - To hell and back 


4. Stories of careers with poor characterization: 
Dickson - Stairway to the sky 
Freer - Showcase for Diane 


B, Second meeting 
Should collections for young people include: 


1. Special editions of adult books, i.e.: 
Guthrie - The big sky 
Moore - Jeb Ellis of Candlemas Bay 
Woodham-Smith - The lonely crusader 
Somerset Maughm's abridgments of the classics 


2. Superficial treatments of important subjects, i.¢s.: 
Betz - Betty Betz in Teen Asia 
Horne - In person, Lena Horne 


3. Frank presentations of social problems, i.e.: 
Bundesen - Toward manhood 
Felsen - Two on the town 
Trend Book 102 - Hot rods Cangagine on construc-= 
ion 
4. Large science fiction, i.e.: 
Branley - Lodestar 
uer - Men of other planets 
Astounding Science Fiction 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction 


Through small areas discussion each person had a chance to 
express opinions, an there was definite difference of opinion, 
Each one was probably more convinced that he was right but 
willing to grant that in any case it was better to read the book 
if possible before ordering. 


"Problems of publishing children's books" was the subject of 
a panel of children's book editors, To know Lillian Gurney, 
Lillian Bragdon, Elizabeth Riley, Louise Bonino, as more than 
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just names, to hear them tell of their work on books from manu- 
script form to the finished product, was enlightening. Questions 
from the audience dwelt on the pro and con of —oe reading 
levels to books, the cost of procuring extra book ets, the 
loss of end papers in rebinding. Librarians scl a star to those 
editors who mentioned on the jacket "Good for reading aloud." 
The editors in turn urged librarians to air their grievances by 
letter, 


The circle tour of Manhattan proved a good choice for a rest 
and a chance to cool off after a week at A.L.A., and the evening 
flight from New York to Madison, sunset, full moon, literally 
topped the week, I'11 take a second performance of "The King and 
I" any time, 


As I told you, two Commission staff members were present at 
the conference and they have written their impressions for this 
informal survey of the convention, Helen was impressed with a 
number of things: 


Pages of reports of the 1952 4.L.A. convention in New York 
are already rolling off the presses and soon every professional 
library publication will carry reports on individual meeting: 
In fact, Dr. Maurice Tauber headed a keport Committee which 
covered all of the conference sessions and the "Summary Pro 
dings" will be published and distributed by A.L.A. 

This, in effect, covers a few persona ottings about 
meetings and impressions gathered at the conference, An outstar 
ding feature was that the general theme "Books Are Basic" was ad 
hered to throughout the conference and both the general session 
and individual meetings were geared to the development of thi 
theme, Perhaps no single person could have set the key note 
perfectly and won so hearty an acclaim as Lawrence Clark Powell 
in his talk "The Alchemy of Books" - the opening session on Mon- 
day night, June 30, He struck a responsive chord in every per- 
son there with his delightful excursion into the world of books-- 
bibliomania if you like--and the rounds of applause were ample 


proof that he had reached an audience of kindred souls, In a 
different vein but equally persuasive was John Bakeless, author, 
who addressed the second general session and gave an insight into 
the importance of libraries to the research work of an author, 
He flavored his talk with anecdotes of tracking down material for 
his own books and gave the audience samples of his discoveries in 
out-of-the-way places. 


Many of you read "My —— and discovered that Mrs. Roosevelt 
felt somewhat restricted in her talk by being asked to adhere to 
the major theme. In all fairness, we must agree that she did a 
noble job fulfilling her assignment, but when she was told she 
had more time allotted and diverged from the theme to her own 
special forte of the need for human understanding the wrld over 
her talk became inspired, A general feeling expressed all the 
rest of the week was that one had listened to areally "great 
woman" giving one of the best talks ever heard at any time. The 
ballroom was filled to capacity for this session long before 
"curtain time." Many of us were sent to the Sert Room where a 
: of the overflow were seated to hear her over the microphone, 

t the conclusion she was asked to leave by the Park Avenue en- 
trance and a solid aisle 15 deep on each side awaited her there, 
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She was greeted with an overwhelming ovation of hand-clapping and 
in her very gracious manner stopped to speak briefly to this as- 
semblage which had not been privileged to see and hear her at the 
same time. 


The Fourth General Session on July 4 rounded out the major 
meetings with Robert J. Blakely talking on "Threats to Books." 


Other meetings of special interest to an extension worker 
were spaced throughout the week beginning with an 8 A.M. break- 
fast the first morning and ending with a special 4 to 6 P.M, 
meeting on July 4. One of the interesting panels was concerned 
with how to develop a good public relations program--an analysis 
of problems and needs with some suggestions as to varying defini- 
tions for the very term public Pore hey 


Of special interest was the extension meeting to discuss the 
kinds of research projects needed in library extension, This 
brought to light many projects of extension work nowbeing carried 
on in many states and a consensus as to projects needing more 
study. It was generally accepted that one of the erentan needs 
was for a central agency which would gather and interpret facts 
about all aspects of library extension, While standards of ser- 
vice have been established it was felt there were such varyin 
conditions all over the couniry that the fact finding would aid 
all states and standards could then be adapted to meet varying 
conditions. Another recommendation agreed on was the need for 
special training for extension workers since library school cur- 
ricula had stressed this so little. It was thought feasible to 
explore ways of developing field conferences at local and re- 
gional levels on workshop principles, A third interest and a 
major one was concerned with more research on development of ser- 
vice to children especially in the area of school versus public 
library service. Other projects were discussed but these three 
were of vital concern. 


Another meeting which was delightful as well as informative 
was that of the Public Libraries Division--a joint program with 
Adult Education Board and Adult Education Committee. Mrs. Grace 
Stevenson, director of the A.L.A. American Heritage Project, pre- 
sided over a panel composed of participants and leaders of each 
of the six demonstration areas. It was as lively a panel as ever 
witnessed by this observer and the program came to life in a very 
real way, e were certainly proud that our own state was rep- 
resented in the group and in the discussion could not help but 
feel what an important contribution this has been in the adult 
education field, 


As at all A.L.A.'s, many of the benefits are reaped in ways 
not covered by reports of any meetings. There are always the 
profitable hours spent at meals, after or between meetings, when 
you greet old friends, share common experiences and learn about 
what is happening to fellow cohorts in all parts of the country, 
Somehow when it is over and you are back atthe home base you re- 
flect on all that has happened and know that it is good to have 
been a part of the larger organization that unites us in a common 
cause, 


As you i guess, there was considerable about the pro- 
grams for children’s librarians in [Elizabeth's interesting re- 
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port, Here it is: 


The report that New York was in the midst of a 130 degree 
heat wave when I took the flight out of Madison was not conducive 
to looking forward to two days of A.L.A. preconference and a week 
of A.L.A. Taxiing in to Manhattan from Idlewild witha Navy 
lieutenant on his way to Iceland, equipped with skiis was the 
first indication that the "heat" was relenting and with the air 
conditioning of the Waldorf and a path that Fed from the Hotel 
Shelton across Lexington to the Waldorf and my time spent in the 
confines of the hotel, temperature became less of a_ problem, 
Bodily temperature arose, however, when decisions had to be made 
as to which preconference and meetings to attend--as usual it 
turned out that attending the children's meetings prevented my 
getting to any of the Public Library Division meetings or_ the 
Extension Section program meeting and to only one of the School 
librarians meetings. 


The decision to attend the Association of Young People's 
Librarians Preconference Workshop on Work with Young People was 
not regretted, however much the Intellectual Freedomand the Book 
Workshops attracted. I did et to the Hotel Roosevelt for the 
summary meeting of the Book Workshop to hear the discussion of 
the combined exhibit as a possibility for state and district 
meetings. The recommendation from the children's discussion 
group that the Children's Library Association be asked to produce 
a Bill of xights to supplement the A.L.A. Bill of rights in re- 
gard to children's books was also of interest. The children's 
editors present asked that when individual titles are questioned 
that librarians let them Imow, 


Hunter College was the scene of the AYPL Workshop, The 
panel Saturday morning discussed the essential characteristics of 
young people's work: the youth librarian, heading the list (I 
was interested in discovering later in the week that Wisconsin 
has 18 members of AYPL, an increase of 5 at the end of May over 
last year's total); a fluid book collection drawn from the best 
of older children's books, of the books written for high school 
- and of adult books; informality and color in the physical 
plant whether it be room, alcove, or corner; the importance of 
youth participation in planning for youth service; the work with 
community agencies concerned with youth and the need to have the 
book collection and young people's librarian available all the 
time that the library is open to adults. Touchy areas in book 
selection was the springboard for an excellent panel discussion 
on young people's books, Margaret Edwards from Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary posed these three questions as to criteria for choosing 
books: "What does the author have to say? Was it worth saying 
to young people? Does its virtues outweigh its faults?" 
Margaret Scoggin of New York Public reminded us that basic prin- 
ciples are simple but the application is not, to read all books, 
to know our ow "touchy" areas, and then to have courage of our 
convictions for inclusion and exclusion and that in the last 
analysis it takes an adult and functioning mind to challenge 
young people to discuss authors and ideas. 


To see Marcia Brown's puppet show "Dick Whittington and His 
Cat" and the film "Impressionable Years" and to hear Peter Elgar, 
the director of the film, made for the State Department and 
filmed at Nathan Strauss Branch of the New York Public Library 
were a good beginning for a profitable week of children's meet- 
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ings. Philip Sherlock's discussion of the Anancy tales and the 
literature of the West Indies brought to our attention a new 
field of folklore and the importance of a country's folklore in 
terms of le people as well as developing unity through a 
common heritage. heir folklore and proverbs are concrete rather 
than generalizations. He quoted as one example, “Before dog, it 
is Mr. Dog; behind dog, dog." 


The children's authors and illustrators and the Newbery and 
Caldecott winners were honored at a reception sponsored by the 
Children's Book Council, Harcourt, Brace & Co., and the chil- 
dren's, young people's and school librarians, It was planned to 
make it easy to find your favorite author or illustrator by ar- 
ranging them under the initial of their last names, The out- 
poring in the Grand Ballroom made that plan an illusion but was 
proof and evidence of the great number of people interested in 
children's books and reading who were in New York on that partic- 
ular Monday afternoon, The Newbery-Caldecott banquet lived up 
to all its predecessors by being even more perfect than the one 
that was held the previvus year, It never seems possible that it 
can be but always is. The more than 900 reservations for the 
banquet and the jam-packed balconies were roof of the wiseness 
of the decision of the Children's Library Association Board to 
hold the banquet at the Waldorf with the $10 ticket that had 
caused such soul-searching at the planning meeting at Midwinter. 
You will have an opportunity to share Eleanor Estes' and Nicolas 
Mordvinoff's acceptance speeches since they are to be published 
in the Horn Book, As always, I wished that the color, the at- 
mosphere and the deep feeling of commitment to the cause of chil- 
dren's reading that is the central core of Newbery-Caldecott ban- 

uets could be shared by all who work with children and books, 

his year's was particularly aotable for the number of children's 
authors and illustrators and former Newbery and Caldecott winners 
who were present, And Mr. Melcher read the King's breakfast"-- 
a tradition that has grown up since the first year he told of the 
copy of "When we were very young" that was the one book saved by 
a Japanese family on the night of the atomic bombing. It was an 
excellent introduction to Elizabeth Gray Vining's talk the next 
evening on "Presenting our American Heritage in Japan," a talk 
that created even more interest in her new book WINDOWS FOR THE 
CROWN PRINCE. From the International Exhibition of Children's 
books and paintings in the Central Children's rooms of the New 
York Public Library I brought back two lists of foreign chil- 
dren's books that are available to any of you interested. One is 
a buying list of foreign children's books available in the U.S.; 
the other the list of children's books from fifty countries, com- 
piled by the Information Center Service and _ the Children's Li- 
brary Association, that make up the exhibit which later this year 
will be available to schools and libraries throughout the United 
States under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institute. 


Others who attended the conference were: Mrs. Charles 
Veslak, Shawano Public Library; Richard Krug, Milwaukee Public 
Library; Sybil Schuette and Marion Sharp, Green Bay; Muriel 
Fuller, La Crosse; Alberta Seiz, Manitowoc; Edith Rechcygl, 
Appleton; Borghild Lee, Chippewa Falls; Herbert Bruncken, South 
Milwaukee, and Ruth Anderson, Madison. 


Among the things I had hoped for in these letters was a di- 
versity of reactions, That is just what happened. We who were 
(See p. 163) 
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AMERICANISM IN CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 
Mrs. Jacob Klein* 





As a layman speaking to a group of librarians, I feel I 
exemplify the old adage "Fools rush in where angels fear_ to 
tread,"t but as we are just beginning the second half of the 20th 
century all of us, I am sure, are profoundly concerned with what 
the future holds for Americans, As a layman, it is my personal 
conviction that much of the good the future can hold in this 
country lies with you men and women involved in library service. 


I have avery deep respect for librarians who work many 
times under adverse circumstances continually trying to expand 
services to communities--daily beating their heads against the 
stone walls of seeming public indifference. Working and over- 
working as you are to make education and information available to 
the public, you are making a contribution to the cause of demo- 
cracy that cannot be measured, 


A nation's strength is not to be found in its armored ar- 
senals, It lies instead in the character of its people. You, as 
public librarians, help to build that character. It isn't enough 
to have principles and ideals in a written treatise--they must be 
in the hearts and the souls of the people. But the public 1li- 
brary makes the written treatise available, 


Today, as in years past, democracy as a form of government 
faces a ver definite challenge. Our fight is not so much against 
contrary tneories and isms as it is to strengthen and maintain 
democracy as we know it can and should be, Through your work as 
librarians, selecting and circulating books, you are in a strate- 
gic position to aid and abet the cause of freedom, 


But yours has not been an easy task--nor have the writers of 
our immediate past made your job any less difficult. The con- 
cluding chapters of THE CUNFIDENT YEARS by Van Wyck Brooks pre- 
sents the most satisfactory explanation of the dilemma in which 
the best of our writers have found themselves. 


Most of the leading writers and thinkers of the period im- 
mediately preceding the First World War wrote with genuine in- 
sight into the technical achievements of modern culture, The 
greater part of the literature of that period was buoyed up by 
the profound optimism of the Century of Progress, If the world 
of 19th century literature was a daylight world reveling in clear 
vistas and sentimentality, then surely the literary world of the 
first half of the 20th century was largely a nighttime world 
probing the dark recesses of madness and mystery--a reflection, 
of course, of the general trend of world thought. Plainly the 
dominant attitude of the writers of our immediate past was one of 
self-contempt. Too many of our best writers were nothing save 
mirrors of violence and disintegration, They failed us and the 
literary world because they were mere recorders of fact--not 
creators of ideas, 





“Mrs. Klein is a trustee of the Shawano Public Library. This 
was a talk she gave for the Fox River Valley District Conference 
at Shawano, May 17. 
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In THE CONFIDENT YEARS, Van Wyck Brooks is much aroused by 
this dehumanization of literature and takes exception to the 
writers who picture dread stronger than hope and who see toler- 
ance as an overrated virtue. 


Today the tide of sentiment and the mood of the public is 
changing. People no longer enjoy shuddering at ominous novels 
symbolic of the end of man and his civilization. And this change 
of attitude should make your task easier. 


Readers are searching for the true facts of life and some 
encouragce.nent for its con tlimanee. They are looking to the lit- 
erary world for a spiritual renascence and for courage. Readers 
are quite ready to give up freely the world of sensationalism and 
return, at least in part, to the world of sentiment. 


Now more than ever before, the public library has the oppor- 
tunity to strike a telling blow against the forces that have been 
undermining and debasing us. Now is our chance to sell democracy 
on the basis of its fundamental value. Thinking people are ready 
for afaith, And because the faith we hold is the fundamental 
basis of our American heritage, there are several books I would 
like to mention which interpret rather eloquently our American 
dream, 


Henry Steele Commager has produced two books of which I am 
particularly fond. From the title of Commager's newer book 
LIVING IDEAS IN AMERICA, one might assume that the contents dealt 
with current political thought. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. It is wonderfully strange how so many familiar phases 
of our country's roa and philosophy stay fresh and current 
throughout the years. r. Commager has selected gems of wisdom 
and erican thinking since the beginning of this nation to the 
present day and has strne them together on a firm chain of con- 
necting comment, This book is lucid and unified. Commager's 
fundamental purpose, through a careful study of the past, is to 
interpret the chaotic present. He achieves this purpose rather 
convincingly. He points out that today is not the first time in 
our history that American beliefs and ideals have been threatened 
both internally and externally. The great problems facing us 
were faced in another age--by other men, Always our greatest 
danger has been fear. Commager's final conclusion is heartening. 
The American idea is still valid. It is the only idea of its 
kind wnich offers any chance for salvation of the world. We have 
not yet exhausted the concept of democracy. 


The other of Comnager's books is along similar lines of 
thought but entirely different in its approach, In THE AMERICAN 
MIND significantly enough, Commager divides American thinking 
into two periods--one preceding the 1890's--the other following, 
Perhaps you will recall that earlier in this discussion, my divi- 
sion of trends in American literature was dated preceding and 
following the First World War, As it is difficult to draw a fine 
line of distinction as to when an ideology changes, I have no 
quarrel with Commager's line of demarcation, In his first 
period--up to and including the 1890's, the author portrays the 
American as confident, intensely practical, physically and 
spiritually comfortable, a with both pei cneegnness ideas 
and cultural pretensions, ince the 1890's, the American, though 
still much like his forefathers, takes both ideas and culture 
more seriously, but he is also more apprehensive, more uncertain 
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more doubtful about both the future of the world and his rightful 
place in it, The American of today is less serenely assured that 
a great and glorious future lies with him than were his fore- 
fathers, 


The bulk of Mr. Commager's book lies between the initial and 
the terminal portraits. hroughout, his concern is with those 
ideas which for the last three generations have directed most of 
our thronging intellectual and social traffic. He makes an 
attempt to trace an evolution through certain leading ideas which 
ran parallel courses through political, historical, economic, 
legal and imaginative writing. 


As Mr. Commager sees it, all our most significant intellec- 
tual life has been the struggle between brutal fatalism on the 
one hand and the theory of free will and thought on the other. 


In all the leading departments of intellectual activity, Mr. 
Commager sees the battle between the two ideologies being fought 
out in terms appropriate to that particular activity. In liter- 
ature, in philosophy, in history, science, law, government, and 
economics we find the same struggle, 


Commager's book, with its fine perceptions and sympathy, 
does splendid credit not onl to the American mind but also to 
the American heart. Perhaps Mir. Commager's final and optimistic 
conclusion might be phrased in one sentence from his book, 


"If the bright hopes of Ward had not been fulfilled, 
neither had the dire prophecies of Sumner; if Americans 
had not yet fashioned the Good Society, neither had 
they taken the Road to Serfdom." 


As Henry Steele Commager is an historian who knows the news, 
our next author is a journalist who knows his history. Gerald W. 
Johnson in his book THE AMERICAN PEOPLE flatly states, "Democracy 
is a dangerous form of government," Analyzing this peculiar 
statement, we find that it is only too true. Our form of govern- 
ment is the only existing political theory in the world that 
takes cognizance of lativdtuel rights. Our chance for survival, 
then, comes down to the matter of the preservation of those in- 
dividual rights. Mr, Johnson says, "To te American is more’ than 
being an American. One may be ‘an' American by the accident of 
birth; but to be American requires thought, effort and especially, 
courage." He also points out, however, that our problems are 
more complex than were those that faced the founders of our 
nation. t was in their hands to build a national system of law 
and order, We must build a world system, Our troubles are many 
and our perplexities great, but we do constitute the generation 
that has been given the opportunity to be founders of a_ world 
system of peace and prosperity. Mr. Johnson concludes, "Whether 
enough of us are worthy of our inheritance remains’ to be seen, 
but some are; and for the high-hearted successor of the men of 
old there is wonder in being American, for the bold men there is 
delight." 


The postscript of Johnson's fine book pays high tribute to 
some librarians in particular who helped him in the compilation 
of his volume, and he pays tribute to all librarians in general 
aan the splendid contributions they are making to our way of 
life, 
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No discussion of books dealing with these United States 
would be complete without mention of Russell Davenport's epic 
poem MY COUNTRY. a his words with skill and pagan sees 
the underlying thought with finesse, Mr. Davenport has produce 
one of the greatest hymns to America to have come out of our 
time, To my mind, his book has been given far too little pub- 
licity. No red-blooded American could read this beautifully 
written poem without rededicating himself to the preservation of 
this great land of ours--and to fhe dream that made our nation a 
reality, Anyone whose thoughts are not firmly in sympathy with 
freedom as we mow it and live it in this country will find in 
this book the answer--"the remaining hope that animates the 
world--the brotherhood of all men, everywhere." Here in this 
poem is the new breadth of experience on which American imagin- 
ation is feeding--here, in the core of the complexities of a 

reat and ever-expanding nation, we find still a simple and 
idealistic heart, 


Merle Curti produced a monumental work in his book THE 
GROWTH OF AMERICAN THOUGHT and for it was awarded, as you know, 
the Pulitzer Prize in American History in 1943, [Examining in 
minute detail, the historical evolution of these United States, 
Mr. Curti's book provides new and delightfully different insights 
into our historical past. The entire volume is a reassertion of 
the belief in human rights which served to guide our past and 
which will serve as the guide through the Atomic era into a new 
maturity of thought and action. Mr, Curti is optimistic about 
the future--he assured us that American thought 1s not stagnant 
and concludes his book with a significant quotation from the dean 
of American biologists, Edward Grant Conklin, "We are today only 
children in the morning of time, and before us lie the countless 
centuries and millennia of man's vast future." 


Biographies, autobiographies, collected letters and diaries 
of our statesmen and political leaders reveal that our country 
has produced untold numbers of first rate men and women, My 
particular choice today is THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF WILLIAM ALLEN 
WHITE. I chose’ this book, not only because White was a staunch 
Republican--he had other admirable qualities also. Honest and 
candid, this suave and swift autobiography with its quick shift 
of moods, its insight, its courage, clear vision, and common 
sense gives very effectively the feeling of the Middle West as it 
emerges from its pioneer period. Throughout White displayed his 
talent for writing intimately without violating good taste--a 
definite virtue in this day of sensationalism, 


The factual story of White's life exemplifies the freedom of 
opportunity in this country. Rising from a rather humble back- 
eam to comparative success as a newspaper editor, William 

llen White was an American who spurned fame to achieve greatness. 


In the pages of White's autobiography, one of the most truly 
representative Americans of our time lives again. His was rep- 
resentative of the golden goodness of life in these United 
States. Here is a volume filled with a lust for that life and an 
unswerving belief in the goodness of man, He had an incurable 
habit of seeing all sides of a question, He saw his friends as 
they actually were and yet, he loved them. He realized that there 
was injustice, corruption and adulteration in our society, but he 
did not dwell on them nor did he pay them any undue respect, 
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William Allen White knew every President from Cleveland on 
to Roosevelt the second and as_ the years went by nearly everyone 
else worth knowing had crossed his path. His thumb-nail sketches 
of the people he knew, each of them a condensed novel in its own 
right, are stimulating to the imagination. 


President Cleveland he describes as a man with "mild Presby- 
terian eyes." William McKinley reminded White of a statue in a 
park--stalwart, perhaps, unbending--but hollow. 


For Wilson, White had no personal liking. He describes the 
28th President in these words. "He seemed to be a cold fish. 
The hand he gave me to shake felt like a ten cent pickled macker- 
el in brown paper, irresponsive and lifeless. He had a highty- 
tighty way that repulsed me. When he tried to be pleasant, he 
creaked." But being American, White did not let personal preju- 
dice influence him. He supported Wilson's war measures and sym- 
pathized with the ideals Wilson tried so desperately to instill. 


In a passage frankly discussing his own writing, White says 
he doubts if anything of his, except perhaps his obituary of his 
daughter Mary, will last more than a_ decade after his death--and 
this he says in a book which I believe is a permanent and pre- 
cious part of our social history. 


There is beyond a doubt a dangerous growth in our world 
society today. We call that growth Communism, Communism in it- 
self has been the most tragic deception of our age. It isa 
corruption of the good and makes a powerful appeal to men of good 
will. Yet, in the end, genuine men of good will are bound to 
rediscover through bitter experience that sense of the precious- 
ness of the human personality which Communism excludes. Richard 
Crossman has edited a series of essays which he entitled THE GOD 
THAT FAILED which explains the mental turmoil which has led in- 
telligent minds to Communism. 


The essays by four former members of the Communist party and 
two one-time friends of the Red Brotherhood, deal with the sub- 
at of Communism from an external standpoint but internally from 

he viewpoint of those who found themselves embracing the mst 
complete totalitarianism known to history. 


Ignazio Silone, Richard Wright, Arthur Koestler and Stephen 
Spender were all members of the Communist party. Andre Gide and 
Louis Fischer's relations to the party were more remote but both 
had heavy emotional investments in the Soviet regime. 


The contributors to THE GOD THAT FAILED are serious’. men, 
Their essays are detailed and illuminating. They strive to ex- 
plain the circumstances which turned some of the mostintelligent, 
generous and courageous men of this generation into the accom- 
plices of this pernicious hypnosis, 


Arthur Koestler's essay is witty and penetrating. He came 
to political maturity in the turmoil and wreckage that followed 
the First World War. He was converted to Communism because as 
he says he "was ripe for it and lived in a disintegrating society 
thirsting for faith." Through his detailed description of his 
membership in the party, he reveals a never-ending quest for this 
or another faith and when as a prisoner of Franco in Spain he re- 
gained the true sense of the value of human life, he was at last 
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liberated from the hypnotic state of communistic belief. 


Ignazio Silone joined the party earliest and rose to the 
highest position, His is a story of the dissipation of vital en- 
ergy and the corruption within the party itself. 


Richard Wright retells the same tragic story, He uses a 
bare style and gives a forthright and brutal picture of the petty 
domination and idiotic manipulation of the American Communists. 


Stephen Spender, a worshipper from afar, debates with ex- 
treme seriousness the problem of what the Anti-Communist can do 
to make his faith more positive. His plea is that nations and 
peoples desiring freedom must improve conditions so that people 
who care more for bread than for freedom may be raised to the 
_— of social existence where they can afford to defend free- 

om. 


Andre Gide and Louis Fischer supply added testimony of the 
potency of the communistic dream for the disoriented intellectual, 


The editor and the essayists agree that the people who are 
most likely to set the world at rights are ex-communists-~on the 
theory that one who has descended into hell will thirst all the 
more for heaven, 


It is our common and mutual obligation to stand up to total- 
itarianism by a hard and fast knowledge of what the danger is and 
how best to face it. Our fight against this insidious growth 
will be made successful not so much by what we say as by what we 
do, A day to day demonstration of the vitality of our democracy 
can undermine Communism here and abroad. Woodrow Wilson once 
said, “America is a human community built around human values." 
These values are under attack throughout the world today. Our 
ig purpose must be to reflect those values and express them, 

e must bring forth all the healing powers that are still present 
in our society. 


This is a crucial period. Now if ever is the time for 
unity--the people of the world are listening to hear America 
speak with clarity and resonance. The public library can and 
must help the voice of America to be heard, 


conclusion I would like to return for a moment to THE 
CONFIDENT YEARS. The conclusion of Van Wyck Brooks, like that of 
every author I have mentioned today, is hopeful and optimistic. 
He says, "This has always been the American wager--that nothing 
could be lost and much was to be gained if, considering which 
held the greater value, one placed one's bet on the faith rather 
than the doubt." 





(Continued from p. 157) 


not able to be present at the conference are grateful for this 
cppen tet te to benefit vicariously from the observations of those 
o did attend, — 
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THESE 1952 CANDIDATES 





Read - Look - Talk - Argue - Think - Vote, These form the chal- 
lenge to librarians in the American Library Association Register 
and Vote campaign. Under the et. of "Read" the first concern 
will be the books that will be usefu This is a suggested list 
that librarians may wish to call to the attention of all the 
citizens of the community. 


Who Are They? 


Busch, Noel Fairchild. Adlai E. Stevenson of Illinois, a por- 
trait. 1952. Farrar, $3.70. 
A combination of biographical information and Governor 
Stevenson's ideas as expressed in speeches and writings. 
Gunther, John, Eisenhower: the man and the symbol. 1952, 
Harper, $2.50. 
The life nme achievement of the five-star general. 
McCann, Kevin. Man from Abilene, 1952. Doubleday, $2.50. 
The Eisenhower story, written by a close associate. 


wana * — ed. What Iisenhower thinks. 1952. Crowell, 


The Eisenhower philosophy as revealed in his public state- 
ments, 








What Are Their Problems? 
tie Denis William. The price of revolution. 1951. Harper, 


A study of the use of political violence to deal with eco- 
nomic and social problems. 

Bryson, Lyman. e erica, prophecy and faith. 1952. 
Harper, $3.50, 
Courageous, intelligent views on the future of our country 
in light of what the author considers our undemocratic 
political, es aaa and social life. 

Douglas, Paul Howard. tional government. 1952, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 3. TD. 
Senator Douglas' appraisal of the Federal budget. 

Fischer, John. - 1951. Harper, $3. 
"An informal report on America's foreign policy and the men 
who make it." 

MacIver, Robert Morrison, Cc d e econo challenge. 

52. Knopf, $2.50. 

An argument for a mixed economy in the U.S. to combine the 
merits of capitalism and socialism in a reasonable balance, 

Moley, Raymond. . 2652. Knopf, $4. 
A program for political action. 

Taft, Robert A. A foreign policy for Americans. 1951. Double- 


"day, $2. 
A discussion of our role in world affairs, 


Why Don't We Change It? 








Bean, Louis H. How to predict elections. 1948. Knopf, $3, 
The author, a recognized economist and statistician, des- 
cribes a system of predicting elections that he believes 


is usable by any intelligent citizen. 
a Samuel, The future of American politics. 1952. Harper, 
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How and why our political parties and alignments are 
changing. 

Rogers, Will. How we elect our presidents; selected and edited 
by Donald Day. Ti ‘tie, $2. D. 
A collection of the writings of Will Rogers about presi- 
dential elections. Some of them were written as long ago 
as 1926 but are as pertinent now as they were then. 


How Did They Get That Way? 


Baldwin, Raymond Earl. Let's go into politics. 1952. Macmil- 
lan, $2.75. 
Specific advice to the citizen who wishes to enter politics. 
Heard "himnber. A two-party South? 1952. Univ. of North 
tarolina Press, 94. 
The past, present, and a glimpse of the future of Southern 





politics. 

Javits, Benjamin A. How the Republicans can win in 1952. 1952. 
Holt, $2.50. 
A suggested program for Republican action in a presidential 
year. 


McLean, Joseph E. Politics is what you make. Public Affairs 
Comiittee, April, 1952, $.25. 
Non-partisan information on parties and elections. 
Merriam, Charles Edward and Gosnell, Harold Foote. The American 
arty system. 1949. 4th ed. Macmillan, $4.65, 
in introduction to the study of political parties in the 
United States." 
Stimpson, George William. Book about American politics. 1952. 
Harper, $4.95. 
Answers to many questions relating to the history of Ameri- 
can politics. 
Stromberg, Roland L. Republicanism reappraised. 1952, Public 
Affairs Press, $2. 
All is not lost, maintains the author, if the Republicans 
can adopt a positive plan, stop hating the Democrats, and 
stop — to the past. 
Van ow? Paul Handbook of practical politics. 1952. Holt, 
91.95. 
Techniques for effective action at the state and local level. 
Young, 5s heusne M. Understanding politics. 1950. Pelligrini, 
Feitten especially for women, this book will be useful to 
men as well. It is full of essential information about 
overnment parties and the operations necessary to an elec- 
ion, 


Whom Do They Have to Work With? 


Bailey, Stephen K, Soft 3 at work. 1952, Holt, $6. 
A look at the functions of Congress with a gr? phic account 


of some of the activities, 

saeees Blair. ow to get rich in W i on. 1952. Norton, 
A criticism of the financial practices of Federal admin- 
istrative agencies, 

Griffith, Ernest S. Syngpaaa: its contemporary role. 1951, 
New. York Univ,, $3. 
The way in which Congress interprets the will of the people 
is given attention in this discussion of Congressional ac- 


tivities, 
(See p. 183) 
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RECENT ADULT BOOKS 


A Selected List kKdited by Orrilla T. Blackshear 
r 


Consultant, Traveling Library 





General Works 





Center, Stella Stewart. The art 
00 eadi 52. 298p. 

Scribner, $3.90, 
028 


The procedures in reading 
which are described in this 
beok were tested when the au- 
thor was director of the Rea- 
ding Institute of New York Uni- 
versity (1936-1950), The book 
was written to help "men and 
women who can read, who, in 
fact, read very well, but who 
are interested in reading a 
procter variety of books with 

etter comprehension and fuller 
appreciation...." The book 
will be extremely helpful to 
librarians, teachers and to 
any who feel the desire for as- 
sistance in widening their book 
horizons. 


Philosophy 


Reilly, William John, Guccess- 


; principles 
and practice in business, in 
home, in government, 1952. 
144p. Illus. Harper, $2.50. 

174 
A useful guide in applying 
the findings of psychology to 
the everyday problems of home, 
business, and governments, Call 
it to the attention of your 1lo- 
cal men's club speakers, youn 
adults, program chairmen an 
supervisors of anykind of work. 


Smith, George Milton. More 

power to your mind; a guide fo 

more effective living. 1952. 

180p. Harper, $2.50. - 
z 


A helpful, clear presentation 
of modern mental hygiene as it 
relates to satisfying, happy 
living. It was written for the 
person without technical back- 





round on the subject. H. A. 
erstreet, author of THE MA- 
TUR MIND, says "This book is 


‘able' in two great ways: it 


is understand-able and depend- 
able," 

Trager, Helen G., and Yarrow 
Marian Radke. They learn what 





they live, prejudice in youn 
oetiiren tobs- 3392p. Harper, 
$4.50. 
177.3 
The findings of the Philadel- 
phia Early Childhood Project 
are reported in this book. they 
have significance for all who 
are trying to help children to 
learn to live democratically. 
The purpose of the project was 
to determine how racial and re- 


ligious prejudices start, how 
they are learned and what can 
be done about changing atti- 
tudes. Useful for teachers and 
parents. 

Religion 
Brinton, Howard. Friends for 


300 years; the history and be- 
Tiefs of the Society oF Friends 
since George Fox started the 
Quaker movement. 1952, 239p. 
Harper, $3. 

289.6 


The director of Pendle Hill 
has written this history of the 
Quaker faith. It appears on 
the three hundredth anniversary 
of the beginning of the Quaker 
movement, The principles and 

ractices of the Society of 
riends are discussed with au- 
thority, clarity, and thorough- 
ness. 


O'Neill, James Milton, Cathol- 
icis and American Freedom. 
1952. 287p. Harper, $0.00. 
282 
Mr. O'Neill writes this book 
in defense of American Catho- 
lics “in answer to current at- 
tacks on American Catholics as 
enemies of American freedom" 
and particularly Paul Blan- 
chard's recent book AMERICAN 
FREi:DOM AND CATHOLIC POWER. The 
author writes as a layman, His 
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approach is so fair that the 
book renders a great service in 
the cause of American unity and 
tolerance, Libraries will ’ aa 
to own this book along with the 
Blanchard title. 


Wiliiams, J. Paul. What Ameri- 
cans believe and how they wor- 
Ship. 1952. 400p. Harper, $5. 
289 
A readable survey of reli- 
gious beliefs in America, The 
author explores the backgrounds 
of the various religions, dis- 
cusses their outwa symbols, 
and answers some of the ques- 
tions the general reader would 
like to ask about them. He is 
chairman of the Department of 
Religion at Mt. Holyoke. His 
last chapter is on the role of 
religion in American destiny. 


Social Science 








Bindt, Juliet. A handbook for 
the blind, 1952. 244p., Mac- 
millan, $3.50, 

362.41 


The author, who is blind, has 
written this handbook primarily 
for the newly blinded and for 
their families and friends, It 
will also be useful to teachers 
of the blind. It is wr prac- 
tical and inclusive, with ideas 
and practices which will guide 
the blind in living comfortably. 
Use of a guide dog, shopping, 
homemaking, learning raised 
type, leisure-time activities 
are given attention. The last 
section of the book is addres- 
sed "To the Sighted." An impor- 
tant book for iivraries to own, 


Ewbank, Henr L., and Lawton, 
Sherman P, : radio 
and television. 1952. 528p. 
Illus. Harper, $4.50, ‘ 
84 


This book may be the answer 
to many questions you have re- 
ceived on the subject of radio 
and television broadcasting. 
Although it was planned as a 
college text, it covers’ the 
problems of the industry fron a 
practical viewpoint and will be 
useful to the person on the 


job. Attention is given to 
planning broadcast schedules, 
ee od and ey all 

programs, he e- 
be, pepe of programs, 


Langdon, Grace and Stout, Ir- 
ving W. The discipline - well- 
adjusted children. 244p. 
Day, $0.1. 

392 


The book grew out of the 
study which the authors first 
wrote about in THESE WELL-AD- 
JUSTED CHILDREN. The body of 
the book consists of the suc- 
cessful experiences of many 
parents in disciplining chil- 


dren, These experiences are 
told in the parent's own words 
and they have been reported by 


the authors without the inser- 
tion of the latters' ideas. 


Putnam, Peter. "K Cy) ea 
u Mr. Putnam. Fsaa. Elibe 
Harper, $2.00. 

371.9 


Recommended for its excellent 
account of the training of a 
blind person at the Seeing Eye 


school, Should be of interest 
to any blind person and his 
family, The young author had 
grit, humor, and a driving am- 
bition to go back to Princeton 
to finish his college course, 
He and Minnie, alias Minerva 


(his dog), achieved this ambi- 
tion and much more besides. 


A_creed 
" 1952, 


Little, o TD. 
330.1 


This is an important book, 
The president of fniand Steel 
presents a clear, concise and 
positive philosophy for Ameri- 
can industry, He emphasizes 
that the opinions are his. own, 
and that some are in conflict 
with those of other industrial 
and business leaders. The 
theme is Adam Smith economics, 
plus a consciousness of social 
responsibility. Much of the 
content is w at one would ex- 


Randall, Clarence B. 
177p. 


pect, since itis similar to 
many other expressions which 
have appeared recently. There 








are important differences, how- 
ever, especially when he deals 
with business and government, 


education, the recruiting of 
young men, and American foreign 
policy. These chapters are 


fresh in their approach and re- 
freshing in their candor. Rec- 
omaended. 


Natural Science 





Anderson, Edgar. Plants, m 
and life, 1952, 245p. tTius. 
Little, $4. 
581.6 
The story of common plants 
for the general reader and the 
scientist, The author, assis- 
tant director of the Missouri 


Botanical Garden and Professor 
of Botany at Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, discusses the 
ways in which association with 


man has made it difficult to 
classify common plants. He has 
found is information in the 
laboratory, under the micro- 


scope, in experimental gardens, 
and on field trips all over the 
world. 


Useful Arts 


Holtzman, Robert D. and Living- 
ston, A. Vip, ed. 


Big business 
methods for the small business. 
T5952. dcop. Harper, $5. 


° Pe arper, $5. 
658 


The book is a_ series of dis- 
cussions in twelve different 
fields of business, each writ- 
ten by a specialist in that 
business. Since brief bio- 
graphical information is given 
about the contributors, their 
Saree angie are evident. 

udgeting, finance, banking, 
personnel administration, pen- 
sions, advertising, law, insur- 
ance, and office ianagement are 
covered, There is a_ useful 

bibliography for each business. 


Jarman, Rufus. A bed for the 
j story of the Whee- 


night; the 
ling bellboy, E. M. Statler, 
and his remarkable hotels. 
1952. 309p, Illus, Harper, 
o 
$3500. 

647.94 
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An entertaining account of 
how Ellsworth Milton Statler 
got into the hotel business and 
proceeded to revolutionize the 
art of —, people comfor- 
table away from home, Rufus 
Jarman has gone to great trou- 
ble to learn many of the se- 
crets of the Statler organiza- 


tion. The result is a very 
entertaining story. 
Jonez, Hinton D. My fight to 





poet multiple scierosis, as 
riam eller Gross. 


0 o Mi 
1952. 227p. Messner, $3.50. 

616.8 

The personal story of a doc- 

tor whose work at the Multiple 

Sclerosis Clinic of St. Jo- 

seph's Hospital, Tacoma, Wash- 


pe ry has helped many victims 
of this disease to recover. He 
experimented with histamine and 
curare, physiotherapy and psy- 
chotherapy--many times with 





success. 
Melady, John Hayes. Better 
flowers for your home arden. 
1952. loap. Tiius. Grosset, 
$1.50. 
635.9 
Bet j 0 
° 1952. 156p. 
Tilus, Grosset, $1.50. 
634 
Better lawns for oO 
a 1952. 130p. Tilus. 
Grosset, $1.50. 
635.93 





e 
your home garden 1952. TDS. 
llus. Grosset, $1.50. 
635 


Four useful handbooks on as 
many subjects, The reasonable 
price makes them an excellent 
set for all small libraries. 
The information is suitable for 
this state. 


Purdy, Ken W. 
road, 1952. 
Tittle, $5. 


The kings of the 
2746p. Illus. 


629.2 
The story of the royal family 














of motorcars that were popular 
in this country and in Europe 
at one time. The mighty Mercer, 
the Dusenberg, the Cord, and 
the Auburn are only a few whose 
history is recorded here and 
will delight the collector of 


old automobiles. 
nik dogs meet 
7p. lius, 


Taber, Gladys. 


eople. 1952. 
irre $3. 
636.78 
Delightful stories, even to 


those who do not think dogs are 
to be preferred to people, Many 
have appeared in magazines, 
Recommended. 


Wendt, Lioyd and Kogan, Herman, 
e ‘ : 


ee the lady what sh yobs. 
84p. Illus. Rand NMc- 


z - 
Nally, $4.50. 
658.87 


The story of Marshall Field 
and Company is written in an 
entertaining style and marks 
their 100th anniversary. Fash- 
ions in clothing are described 
and illustrated for all the 
— that are covered by the 

istory of this famous Chicago 
store. 


Winter, J. A. 
? 1952. 


Are__your trou- 
222p. Messner, Hee, 


616.08 
Some of the mysterious work- 

ings of psychosomatic medicine 
are made understandable in this 
explanation by a New York phys- 
ician. Common sense facts about 
the relation between emotions, 
allergies and diseases are dis- 
cussed, 





Fine Arts 
Brown, Harriette J. Hand weav- 
ing for leasure and rofit, 
Tez. ITD. TIius. Harper, 
$4.50, 
745.52 
An excellent handbook for the 
beginner as well as advanced 
weavers, The purpose and oper- 
ation of the two-harness loom 
are described, The illustra- 


tions are an important part of 
the book because they assist in 


169 


understanding the techniques, 
It contains a bibliography of 
other useful books on the sub- 
ject. 


Hostetler, Lawrence A. Walk 


pour way to better dancing. 
Pe uS. 


Ve e J . 
Barnes, $3.75. 


793.33 
We call your attention to 
this revised edition of a good 


title on modern dancing. The 
illustrations are helpful and 
the instructions easy to fol- 
low. 


Literature 


Sloane $3250" r 


818.5 or 362.73 

A book to recommend to those 
who enjoyed ROOM FOR ONE MORE 
by Rose. The author and his 
wife, knowing their son was the 
only natural child they could 
have, decided to adopt a daugh- 


Ernest. 


Cad 
y? °250p. 


1952, 


ter, Their experiences in a- 
doption and the events of par- 
enthood that followed are re- 


ported in a frank and appealing 
manner. Highly recommended for 


all libraries. 
25. Double- 


828 
Vivian Hallinan's husband, a 
two-fisted crusading lawyer, 
and her six sons, brought up in 
the same tradition, are the 
subjects of this book, which is 
of especial interest right now 
as Vincent Hallinan is the 
residential candidate of the 
rogressive Party. 


Prescott, Orville. In my opin- 
ion; an inquiry into the con= 


Hallinan, Vivian, 
« e1Sed. 


day, $3. 


temporary novel, 1952, 259p, 
Bobbs-Merrill, $3. 
809.3 


This is a book for the person 
who has questioned the reading 
of contemporary fiction on the 
grounds that there was little 
of lasting importance, The au- 
thor reviews books daily for 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. His opin- 
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ions will be ntget fi cons for 
librarians, and he book will 


certainly be useful to study 
groups concentrating on the 
novel, 
Rush, Helen Sherkanowski and 
Sherkanowski, Mary. Rooms to 
st 1952. 27TOp. oughton, 
818 
The two sisters who wrote 
this story are telling their 
experiences in the rooming 


house business, Together they 
owned and operated four rooming 
houses in Boston during the re- 
cent war. If they had not been 
endowed with great good nature 
and much dulonntebtion, their 
business venture would not have 
been a success. Good reading. 


Sayers, Dorothy Leigh. The Em- 
eror Constantine, a chronicle, 
1951. 191p. Harper, $2.50. 
822.9 
chronicle play 
depicting the great days when 
the Christian Church displaced 
the Roman Empire, The lively 
re-enactment of the Council of 
Nicaea is the dramatic climax. 
Will not appeal to the usual 
reader of plays but to the per- 


A religious 


son whose interest is church 
history. 
Thurber, James, The Thurber 
album, a new collection o 
1eces about people, 1952. 
BAep. Illus. Simon & Schuster, 
$3.50. 
818 
Sketches of relatives, 
friends, teachers, and col- 


leagues--"the lovely and color- 
ful people of whom I am espe- 
cially fond." The album is 
nostalgic, recalling the "good 
old days" in the Middle West. 
Most of the pieces appeared 
originally in THE NEW YORKER. 
Highly recommended. 


Description and Travel 


Corbett, James Edward. My In- 
is. 1863. 183>. Line "Oe 
ford, $3. 

915.4 





A very agupeteetic picture of 
the India Colonel Corbett knew 
and visited in his travels. 
People of the villages where he 
lived for many years and the 
laborers who worked with him at 
the railway depot were his 

trusted friends. He writes of 
them with special understanding. 
Recommended for all libraries. 


Helmericks, Constance and Hel- 


mericks, Harmon. The flight of 
e ic Tern. 1952. 32ip. 


llus, Little, $4.50. 
917.98 


The Helmericks have written 
before of their experiences in 
Alaska and _ the Arctic. This 
time they tell of flying in 
their Cessna 140 which they 
named Arctic Tern, This method 
of transportation revealed a 
. ay answers to questions 

hey had been asking for a long 
time, Also they covered more 
territory so their trip took 
them up the Arctic coastline 
from Point Hope to Point Barrow, 
Recommended, 
Kirk, Lydia, Postmarked Moscow, 
1952. 78p. ocribner, $d. 
914.7 

The wife of the American am- 
bassador to the USSR 1949-1952 
writes very informally about 
life in Russia during those 
years, She covers a wide range 
of subjects that will appeal 
mainly to women readers. The 
diary form in which the book is 
written was the result of com- 
piling letters first written to 
her children about the everyday 
happenings in Moscow, 


Lowell, Joan. Promised land, 
ett 215p. us. ell, 


918 
The author of CRADLE OF THE 
DEEP tells of pioneering with 
her husband in the interior of 
Brazil. Interesting, salty 
characters; may not be any more 
authentic than her earlier book 
but has much primitive philo- 


sophy. 
Stanwell-Fletcher, Theodora C. 





The tundra world, 1952. 266p. 
Iilus. Little, $3.50. 
917.12 


The author of DRIFTWOOD VAL- 
LEY writes here of earlier ex- 
periences in the arctic where 
she went in 1934. She traveled 
alone to meet a fellow graduate 
student and three professors in 
a study of bird and plant life 





of a subarctic tundra. She 
ives avery real account of 
he effect of that tundra on 


Plants, animals, human life and 
character, Highly recommended, 
Streeter, Edward. Skoal_ Scan- 
dinavia. 


Harper, $3.50. 


The author does not 
this to bea 


914.8 
claim 
uidebook but it 
may well appea to the person 
who is anticipating travel in 
Scandinavia or the one who has 
visited those countries. It 
might also be of interest to 
the person who does not like 
the “ordinary" travel book. 
This has an unusual apprecia- 
tion of the people whom the 
Streeters and their companions 
met while there, 


Biography 
Baker, Nina Brown, Cyclone in 
calico: the story of Mary Ann 
Bickerdyke. c1952, 278p. Por, 
Little, $3.50, 
921 
The biography of a Civil War 


nurse with whom "her boys" came 
first. She cared for the pri- 
vate soldiers, cleaned them up, 
fed them, and saw that they had 
what they needed if she had to 
beg, borrow, or steal it. Well 
written; highly recomended, 


Casey, Robert Joseph and Bor- 
hum, Mary. Give the man room, 
he story of Gutzon Forghum, 

1952. 3386p. Illus, 4obbs- 

Merrill, $4.50, 

921 
The biography of the sculptor 
who carved the faces of several 

American heroic dead on granite 

mountains, The authors have 

touched on many other sides of 


1952. 2358p. Iilus, 


LTL 


Borghum's interesting career. 
His contributions to govern- 
ment, aircraft production, park 
improvement, and international 
sports are only afew of the 
interests that intrigued Bor- 

hum, Useful in Senior High 

chool vocations and for the 
general reader. 


Matsuoka, Yoko, Daughter of 
the Pacific, 1952. p. Har- 
per, . 

921 


The author writes of_ her 
childhood, in Japan and Japan- 
ese-occupied Korea, her years 
in America as a student, and 
her return to Japan, where’ she 
served as an interpreter for 
American journalists in Tokyo 
ante oy the occupation, Recom- 
mended for any library. 


Pottinger, Francis Marion, The 
fight against tuberculosis; an 
aatobl oorapny: 1952. 2176p. 
Illus, Schuman, $4, 

921 


The doctor very humbly tells 
his life's story and his own 
part in winning the battle 
against the Great White Plague, 

e also gives a panoramic view 
of the past 7 years in_ the 
history of the disease and the 
treatment of it. The book is 
readable and may appeal to 
young adults. 

Reben, 


Martha. The _ healin 
woods, 1952. 250p. Titus, 


Crowell, $3. 
921 


City-bred Martha Reben writes 
of her experiences in a remote 
section of the Saranac Lakes 
region, Her recovery from tu- 
berculosis as a_ result of the 
months spent in the open air is 
miraculous, Her appreciation 
of nature's healing ways makes 
this a refreshing story. Rec- 


ommended, 
Workin 
52, o6Up. 


921 
The author, a close friend of 
the famous president, worked 


Rosenman, Samuel I. 
with Roosevelt, 
uS. arper, $6. 
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with him 


on speeches from the 
first campaign 


for governorship 
of New York through Yalta, A 
useful book for libraries that 
do not own the 13-volume PUBLIC 
PAPERS AND ADDRESSES OF FRANK- 
LIN D. ROOSEVELT. This book 
contains many excerpts from im- 
portant public — as well 
as much about oosevelt's 
speech writing methods and pol- 
icies, 


History 
Bate, H. Maclear. Report from 
Formosa, 1952. 290p. ton, 
$3.50. 
951.24 
A British diplomatic corres- 


pondent writes of an area much 
in the news. He _ has traveled 
throughout the Far East and 


seems to have had a special in- 
terest in Formosa. His report 
is timely and involves every 
angle of current interest. 


Beach, Edward Latimer. Sub- 
marine! 1952. 301p. Holt, 
— 940.54 


The true and heroic story of 
USS aa written by Commander 
Edward Beach who joined that 
submarine before it was commis- 
sioned and remained with it for 
three years until just before 
its last patrol. War beneath 
the sea described by a man who 
was apart of the fight isa 
gripping and terrifying busi- 
ness. Recommended for all 1li- 
braries, 


Lubell, Samuel, The Eee of 
American Gor iiese 1992, 85p. 
arper, ~ 
973.92 
An extremely timely discus- 
sion of the underlying forces 
which have contributed to the 
of new political pat- 
It is based on a study 
election trends of the 
wot 20 years, and on first- 
and investigations in repre- 
sentative cities and rural 
areas across the country, High- 
ly recommended and especially 
useful this fall, 


shaping 
terns. 
of the 


Recent Fiction 


Bancroft, Mary. Upside down in 
the ma nolia treé, C1952, 2800p. 
Tituss Little, $3. 75. 

Rather fancifully titled 

story of a_ child ies g up in 
Cambridge, 1903-1921, which the 
author says is based on her own 
life, Chief character is the 


Irish coachman, Readable but 
not outstanding. 


Burress, John. Little mule, a 
novel, 1952, 314p. Vanguard, 


Life was difficult for the 
Singletons in the farming coun- 
try of Missouri after the death 
of Little Mule's preacher-1a- 


ther, There is humor and pa- 
thos in the experiences of 
trying to keep the family to- 


ane ge Pegs clothed, and happy. 
ood light wholesome fiction, 


Conrad, Barnaby. Matador. 1952, 


213p. Illus. Houghton, $2.75. 
One day in the life of the 
world's greatest matador--the 


most important one of Pacote's 
29 years. This is the day of 
the Spaniard's last but finest 
performance, one that was to 
live forever in the history of 
the bull ring. Psychological 
drama at its best, the reader 
feels Pacote's intense fears 
and ecstasies as he faces his 


final test. 

Author's knowledge of bull- 
fighting makes an interesting 
book a fascinating one. To be 
ranked with the other recent 
excellent book about bull- 
fighting, THE BRAVE BULLS, by 
Tom Lea. Highly recommended 
for men readers especially. 


To heaven on 


Cranston, Paul. 
romantic story 


horseback, the 





re) arcissa Whitman, 1952. 
255p. Messner, $3. 
The fictionized account of 


the romance of Narcissa and 
Marcus Whitman, Narcissa was 
unafraid and that was fortunate 


for their honeymoon journey was 
filled with the perils of a new 
land, An unusually readable 
historical novel, 


Hagopian, MXichard, Faraway 
spring. 1952. 242p. crib- 


ner, 2.70, 
The Armenian family of Setrak 
Dinjyan, his wife Maryan, and 


their four children live in a 
shabby tenement in a _ Boston 
suburb. Their lives were shad- 


owed by poverty and the afflic- 
tion of the eldest son's lame- 


ness. But there was a close 
affectionate unity in the fam- 
ily and their story is told 
with great understanding and 
effectiveness, 

Harling, Robert. 


Se 
a aaa c1951. 248p. arper, 


As the jacket has it: "A no- 
vel about a Lord of the Press 
and his strange connection with 
a dead traitor." How the Eng- 
lish "penny press" works, and 
an investigation that uncovers 
blackmail, Interesting, not 
important, 


Horgan, Paul. The devil in the 
desert. 1952. 63p. Longmans, 
1.590, 


A short story of the shining 
faith of a fine, old priest, 


Father Louis, He was a mis- 
sionary priest in the brush 
country of the lower RioGrande, 
All his life devoted to the 


service of God and man in the 
wilderness, it was there he met 
the final adventure, 


Jenkins, Sara_ Lucile. 


papas. 1952. 244p, 
well, $3. 


Janet Brownlee was a beauti- 
ful rich girl who had led a 
sheltered life in New York, Her 
mother was a concert singer. 
Neither of these circumstances 
had resulted in happiness for 
Janet. She found that and a 
useful life when she went to a 


Cro- 
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small mining town in Florida 
to teach. A good, light novel, 


Laski, Marghanita. 


— 1951, 280p. 


This story of postwar England 
and the breakdown of class 
lines between the impoverished 
gentry and working people, re- 
sisted by those whose onl 
claim to status is "family," is 
excellent in its character por- 


The _vil- 
Houghton, 


trayal, its comprehension of 
village atmosphere, and its 
tender love story. A worthy 


successor to LITTLE BOY LOST. 


Shu, Ch'ing-Ch'un. 


» by Lau Shaw; tr. from 
the Chinese by Helena, Kuo, 
1952, 283p. Harcourt, $3.50. 


This novel concerns two Chin- 
ese families who are profes- 
sional "drum singers," a term 
which means the chanting of 
folk literature to the accom- 
Ppaniment of percussion instru- 
ments, The time is 1938, The 
movement in the story is lei- 
surely, and the clearly drawn 
characters in the account make 
for good reading, 


Smith, 
emon j 
ittle, $3. 


Babcock, 
- 1952. 


The 
240p. 


Madeline 


A delightful story of small- 
town family life with a setting 
in Tory, Illinois, in the 
1900's, Helene, the young 
daughter of the village doctor, 
telis the story, which is one 
of the most wholesome tales of 
its kind in a long list of 
“When I was a youngster" sto~ 
ries. Food, fun, and human in- 
terest are all here--nothing 
lacking but the recipes. 


Harlan, 


cup. 1952. 346p. Random, Hs 


The title comes from THE 
RUBAIYAT of Omar Khyyam, Crime 
and journalism in Chicago com- 
bine to make an absorbing story. 
Another element enters the pic- 

(See p. 181) 


Ware, 
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BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 
Selected and Annotated by Elizabeth Burr 





For Younger Children 
Agle, Nan (Hayden). 


Three boys 
and the remarkable cow. 1353. 
Pp. lilus. Scribner, $2. 
The triplets, Abercrombie, 
Benjamin and Christopher, first 
introduced in THREE BOYS AND A 
LIGHTHOUSE, have an _ exciting 
summer preparing for the County 
Fair and are happily surprised 
when Mr, Finney's remarkable 
cow has triplet calves, just in 
time for the boys to show them 
and win blue ribbons, A begin- 
ning-reading story for Grades 
2-4 with simple text, large 
print, and with remarkable 
style in its easy short sen- 
tences, Jr. Literary Guild. 


Clark, Ann Nolan. aaeni for 
something, 1952, Sop. Illus. 


Viking, $2.50. 


"Colorful Politi pictures en- 
hance this story told in short 
sentences, Much information 
about life and industry in kEc- 
uador can be gleaned from this 
picture book of a donkey stray- 
ing through the country follow- 
ing the points of his ears. 
The paper and print are excel- 
lent and the margins wide, but 
the book will soon need rebind- 
ing. Recommended for picture- 
book age and second grade read- 
ing." Juanita Walker, Superior 
Public Library, in LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. Jr. Utessey Guild, 
Lawson, 


Robert, Edward, Ho 
and Joe, 1952, 122p, Tiius, 
Knopr, $2.50. 


"A skillful mixture of Lawson 
fantasy and humor is this tale 
of Edward, a young rabbit, and 
his friends, Hoppe the toad and 
Joe the possum, Edward and his 
friends suffer all the painful 
steps of growing up as they ad- 
just to school and parental su- 
pervision, both of which they 
discover are not. so bad after 


all. Traditionally fine Lawson 
illustrations. A wonderful 

read-aloud book." Norma Rath- 
bun, Milwaukee Public Library, 


in LIBRARY JOURNAL. 


Lindman, Maj. Holiday time and 
Sailboat time. 1952. dJzp. ea, 
Titus. Whitman, $1.50 each. 


Flag day in Sweden is cele- 
brated by Per and Stina with a 
holiday in the park, where the 
visited the zoo and even’ too 
part in the folk dances. In 
SAILBOAT TIME two Swedish chil- 
dren go on a camping trip with 
their father and sail home 
through a windstorm, Bright, 
cohort el pictures, large print, 
and good binding and easy read- 





ing in both books for grades 
3-4, 
McCloskey, Robert. One morning 
in Maine, 1952, 64p. Illus. 
Viking, $2.90. 

More doings of Sal of BLUE- 
BERRIES FOR SAL. She is three 


years older now and losing her 
first tooth which is the focal 
spe of the story. The Mc- 
loskey's second daughter Jane 
appears for the firs time in 
this picture book beautiful for 
its real family feeling and its 
big double-spread lithographs 





rinted in dark blue of the 
aine coast, Jr. Literary 
Guild, 
Payne, Josephine Balfour, The 
stable that stayed. 1952, 46p. 
ITIus, Ariel Books: Pellegrini 


bound in paper with cloth shelf 
back, $2. 


"A delightful picture-story 
book about a stable that was 
left deserted when its very 
proper and particular family 
moved away. Later animals moved 
in and finally an artist's fam- 
ily, too, Animals, family and 
stable were happy together but 
happiest of all was the stable, 








--edust-right pictures by Joan 
Balfour Payne are in soft tones 
of brown and black, Attractive 
book for pre-school and kinder- 
garten children." Florence 
Hensey, Wausau Public Library, 
in LIBRARY JOUNNAL. 


Werner, Jane. The Giant Golden 
book of elves and fairies, 
190 Le T0p. iilus. Simon & 
Schuster, $1.50. 








Fairies, elves, ana other 
sprites are the subjects of the 
poems and stories collected in 
this volume with a fresh modern 
treatment and Garth Williams' 
illustrations sustain the elfin 
charm of the entire book, 


For Older Boys and Girls 





Bowie, Walter Russell. The 


Bible Story for boys and girls; 
Old Testament. 1952, 4p. 


Tllus. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
$3.50, 





221 
This simple retelling of the 
Old Testament stories is a com- 
panion book to the author's 
BIBLE STORIES FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS; NEW TESTAMENT that was 
published last year. I1lustra- 
ted with conventional color 
Plates and black-and-white dec- 
orations by the Godwins. Well 
selected and extremely well 
told, Grades 5-8, 


Buck, Margaret Waring. In_yards 
- 1952, 7Zp. Ii- 
lus, Abingdon-Cokesbury, $3. 
574 


A companion book to the au- 
thor's IN WOODS AND FIELDS, 
Excellent black-and-white pic- 
tures and interesting text in- 
troduce the living creatures-- 
birds, insects, butterflies, 
and small animals and the grow- 
ing things, trees and shrubs 
flowers, vegetables that are 
found in yards and gardens. The 


author says that itis appli- 
cable especially to the north- 
eastern part of the United 

States but nearly everything 


mentioned will also be found in 
other parts of the U.S. and 


talking cat. 





Canada. Not only a_ browsing 
book but well-indexed and in- 
cludes a_ bibliography of "More 
to Read." Grades 3-6. 


Carlson, Bernice Wells. Do it 

elf. 1952. a Titus. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $2. - 
7 


By the author of JUNIOR PARTY 
BOOK and MAKE IT YOURSELF 
(listed in Children's Catalog), 
this collection includes easy- 
to-do-tricks, stunts and skits 
for home, club, school, church 
or ‘campfire, The 17 skits or 
dramatized jokes will be par- 
ticularly useful. Grades 4-8, 


Carlson, Natalie Savage. The 
i 1952. 87p. Ii- 
lus. Harper, $2. 
398 


These seven once-in-another- 
time tales of French Canada 
were told first by the author's 
great-great Uncle Michel Me- 
loche, coureur de bois, handed 
down in her family and now re- 
told in an enchanting manner 
that will appeal to today's 
storytellers, Nine- and ten- 
year-olds will want to read 
themselves not only because of 
the appeal of the text but the 
well-integrated Duvoisin pic- 
tures and excellent format. 
Chase, Alice Elizabeth. Famous 
paintings. 1951. 132p, Tilus. 

latt and Munk, $3.50, 

This excellent collection of 
famous agprecegion and sculptures 
with its exceptionally good re- 
productions, many in color, and 
with lively introductions to the 
various subjects chosen should 


not be missed. List of pic- 
tures, artists and owners in- 
Ann Nolan, S 


cluded, 

Clark, ecret of 
s 1962.. 130p.. itlus. 

Viking, $2.50 


"From a hidden mountain val- 
ley of Peru is drawn this rare- 
ly beautiful and subtle story 
of Cusi, a shepherd boy of to- 
day who is taught to fulfill 
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the sacred tradition of his 
Incan ancestors...."' HORN BOOK. 
Sufficiently introspective that 
it will appeal only to the per- 
ceptive reader, Grades 5-7, 
Clymer, Eleanor, Thirty-three 
Bunn Street. 1952. p. Ii- 


us. Dodd, $2.50, 


"Emily, her young brother, 
and her parents move to a new 
town, Emily has some fears 
about her new experiences, but 
she soon makes friends and 
thinks of the new place as 
home, Emily's remaining fear 
is that the family may have to 
move again, but, when her fa- 
ther is out of work, the neigh- 
bors rally round to solve the 
problem, Recommended for 
fourth and fifth grade girls." 


Florence Hensey, Wausau Pub- 

lic Library, in LIBRARY JuoUR- 

NAL. 

Daringer, Helen Fern, Step- 

sister Sally. 1952. 182p. 
lus. Harcourt, $2.25. 
Stepsister Sally was anxious 


to become a part of the newfam- 
ily when her father remarried, 
Her new mother, three-year-old 
Robert, Donald who was a senior 
in high school all accepted her 
from the beginning but Dorothy 
who was just a year older than 
Sally was not too friendly. 
Sally's good sense and ability 
to accept people as they are 
finally led to the girls be- 
coming true sisters, Good fam- 
ily relations for girls ten to 
thirteen, 


Fenner, Phyllis Reid, ed. The 
00 


toons for kids. 
1952. 69p. ‘rp $1.% cloth, 


1.25 paper, 
$ pap as 


This collection was Phyllis 
Fenner's idea and the cartoons 
were selected by several hun- 
dred boys and girls, ages 9- 
14, under her direction at the 
Plandome Road School at Man- 
hasset, Long Island, It ranges 
from juvenile to sophisticated 
humor and is really funny. 


wae 1952, 
loubleday, $2.50, 


Haviland, Virginia. William 
Penn. 1952, 128p Illus, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50, . 
21 
"An excellent brief introduc- 
tion to the life of the many- 


faceted founder of Pennsylvania, 
For younger children, it stres- 


ses appropriately the human 
and colorful stories of his 
youth and condenses into a 


single chapter the complicated 
and sometimes repetitious e- 

vents of the thirty-four years 
of his life after his first 
visit to Pennsylvania. Written 
in a straightforward, vivid and 
simple style, it emphasizes the 
values that made Penn what he 
was and that he built into his 
colony in the New World...." 
Elizabeth Vining in HORN BOOK, 


Tombo 
I1ius, 


"A most believable fat tom- 
boy, the kind who bumbles and 
tumbles through every community 
with a hearty gusto no one can 
quite down, is here in more ad- 
ventures of Kowena Carey. The 


Holberg, Ruth Langland. 
220p. 


illustrations by Grace Paull 
are just right to add to the 
Elizabeth 


a good humor." 
Ohnson in LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
Grades 4-6, Jr. Literary Guild. 


Hunt, Mabel Leigh, Ladycake 
fare, «1952, ++ 128, “Tiluse 
Lippincott, $2.25. 

A Negro family, the Freeds, 


with their three children, Lit- 
tle Joe, Indian Rose and Pearl- 
ie May, move house and all to a 
farm on the outskirts of the 
town where they have been liv- 
ing. Their dream home is all 
that they had hoped for until 
the prejudice of a neighbor al- 
most spoils it. The race ques- 
tion is handled with sincerity, 
understanding, and is not be- 
labored; the happiness of. 
childhood on a farm and the joy 
of a united family are para- 
mount throughout the story. 
The incident of reading aloud 
from the dictionary nightly 





might well be used in parent- 
education talks, Grades 4-6, 


Lewellen, John Bryan. You 4 


American life lines, . 
Pp. us. ildren's Press, 
$1.50, 


385 
This book not only traces the 
development of cargo transpor- 
tation from early pack trails 
and waterways to rails, roads 
and “—s but shows how the 
United States developed from a 
fringe of colonies to a great 
productive mation through the 
courageous and ingenious work- 
ing out of the problems of 
shipping, Grades 4-6, 
Alvena, 


Zuska of the 
hills. Dee 222p. 


ord, $2.75. 


Zuska, like the author 
created her, is the child 
imiigrant Czechoslovakians, 
living in the coal mining dis- 
trict of West Virginia, The 
dirt and hard times of Pinet 
Hill Camp with its constant 
dread of mine accidents and 
shutdowns are balanced by happy 
living that comes from famil 
love and solidarity and by the 
color of Old World customs that 
are apart of the Stebina's 
family life. The book's value 
lies in its development of hu- 
m relationships against an 
uhusual background of mining 
life and the contribution to 
America of the foreign born in 
the lower economic scale, 
Grades 4-7, 


Seckar, 
burnin 
us. 


who 
of 


e 8 fe) 


119p. 


Thomas, Eleanor, 

ding house. 1952. 

Tus. Scribner, $2. 
"Brownie Scout activities 


from camping to cooky selling 
enter into this story for nine- 


Il- 


and ten-year-old girls. The 
boarding house is for pets, 
usual and unusual, of the a- 


partment building where Becky 
lives, Paper, binding, and 

print are excellent. The events 
in the story seem a little be- 
yond Brownies but will be of 
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interest to them." Juanita 
Walker, Superior Public Library, 
in LIBRARY JOUXNAL. 


Jim__Brivgers 
rsman, 1 ° 


an, $1.50. 


Tousey, Sanford. 
American frontie 
p. us. 1 


"Sketchy life story of Jim 
Bridger which may be read by 
seven- and eight-year-olds but 
will also be enjoyed by poor 
readers in fifth and sixth 
grades. Reinforced binding, 

ood print and paper." Juanita 
flalker, Superior Public Library, 


in LIBRARY JOURNAL. 
Wall, Gertrude Wallace. Gifts 

9 ep. 
4.9 


from the forest. 1952, 
Tilus. Scribner, $2.50. or 
For all libraries tee ad 
conservation material, this 
combination of brief, interest- 
ing text and excellent photo- 
raphs that show how conserva- 
tion and forest management are 
practiced and the converting of 


timber into lumber will be a 
must. Grades 5-8, 


Zarchy, Jeanette, Sewing. 1952, 
45p. Illus. Knopf, 00, ese 


"Sewing made easy for begin- 
ners by clearly stated and il- 
lustrated step-by-step instruc- 
tions on materials and equip- 
ment, work stitches, decorative 
and embroidery stitches, seams, 
bindings, and buttons and fas- 
teners. Following this basic 
information are directions for 
making about 15 articles such 
as several kinds of aprons, 
bath mitts and coin purses. 
BOOKLIST. Grades 3-6, 


For Young People 


Allen, Merritt Parmelee. Johnny 
Beb. 1952. 250p. Illus, 
Longmans, $2.75, 





A South Carolina boy joins 
the cavalry under Wade Hampton 


because of his devotion to the 
man who has. befriended him, 
Ezra's growth from a raw re- 


cruit to a real cavalryman un- 
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der the tutelage of | Festival 


Jones and the two men's hatred 
of war, lightened with the 
larking and joking of men in 
service and heightened by the 
heartache of war itself, make 
a memorable story in this por- 
trayal of the Southern cause, 


A well-written companion book 
to the author's WHITE FEATHERS. 


Grades 7-9. 
1882. sailed 
48p. 


ry Charles A. 
18th 


Tus. apjain fos $2. 
easy at best 


Life aboard ship in the 
century was not 
but for fourteen-year-old To- 
bias Whitechapel, because he 
was so small, it took real 
courage and love of the sea and 
his great Captain to rise to be 
midshipman, Laid against the 
background of Cook's first voy- 
age in 1768, a scientific ex- 
pedition in the South Pacific, 
this is a colorful and exciting 
tale of the sea. Grades 6-8. 


Felsen, x ioe. Gregor. Two 


the town, 27op. Sort 
ner, 

salted differ about this 
junior novel which should be 


read carefully before adding to 
a library collection. The plot 
concerns two seventeen-year- 
old high school students, their 
Marriage necessitated by the 
girl's pregnancy, and their 
struggles to adjust to adult 
responsiblities. The author's 
approach to the problem is re- 
markably realistic, but from a 
sociological rather than an 
ethical viewpoint; his develop- 
ment of character is not quite 
so convincing. The librarian 
will judge for herself whether 
the story is told in such a way 
as to act as a moral deterrent." 
BOOKLIST. My recommendation is 
that it is a book that should 
be added to young people's col- 
lections. 


Garst, Shannon, Jim Bridger, 
1952, 242p, Illus. Wouenten, 
$ 921 


A fictionized biography of 
one of the greatest of the 
Mountain men who at eighteen 
joined the Ashley fur-trapping 
expedition and remained all his 
life in the Rocky Mountains as 


a trapper, Indian ide, and 
fighter and as the founder of 
his own -trading post, Fort 
Bridger. Older boys will read 
~~" an adventure tale. Grades 
Gould, Jean. 


eat American, 1052. 342p. 
Garetee, po. 


921 
"Sympathetic biography of 
Hillman and his work in estab- 


lishing the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of erica. By 
presentin Hillman as a man 
without Faults or weaknesses 
the author has failed to make 
him completely real, This be- 
comes, however, a minor point 
when compared with the excel- 
lent picture of the growth of 
one of the most important labor 
movements in America." BULLETIN 
OF THE CHILDREN'S BOOK CiNTER, 


University of Chicago. Grades 
8-10. 

Havighurst, Walter. Life ae 
Americas the midwest, 

144p. Illus. Fideler, $2.95. 


977 

"One of the first titles in a 
new series by Fideler Press de- 
signed to give the young reader 
a picture of life in erica, 
The coverage is too great for a 
detailed picture of life in any 


one of the states of the mid- 
west and the material on the 
individual states is not too 


well-balanced.... The drawings 


are inadequate but the photo- 
raphs are ood and do more 
han the text to give an idea 


of the variety of ways of liv- 
ing and of earning a living in 
the midwest. Useful as supple- 
mentary material but not for 
eneral purchase." BULLETIN OF 
HE CHILDREN'S BOOK CENTER. 
Grades 6-8, 


Kish, 
1952. 


George, 
27p. 


Yugoslavia, 
Hotitey House, 


$1.75 cloth, $1.25 boards, 
49.7 

Particularly important be- 
cause of the lack of material 
on Yugoslavia, this title in 
the "Lands and Peoples" series 
gives a background of the his- 
tory, geography, and present 
political factors in the same 
format as the previous volumes, 
Double-spread map is included, 
Grades 6-9, 


Lawrence, Isabelle. 


: The night 
watch, 1952. 272p. Titus. 
nd, 


$2.75. 

A vivid recreation of life in 
Amsterdam and particularly Kem- 
brandt's studio is the back- 

round for this story during 
the period of Rembrandt's ris- 
ing fame as a painter and his 
happy marriage to Sakia, Told 
through the experiences of Jan 
and Piet, two of his appren- 
tices, the story has value in 
its excellent eeravinrt cation 
and picture of the social 
political happenings of the 
day. The boys rescue young 
Henje, alittle snglish girl 
whose father is in Holland on a 
secret mission; there is the 
mystery of the stolen prints 
and the baby's kidnapping and 
the drama oF the great "Night 
Watch" painting. Grades 7-9, 


Tra- 
ders north 1952, 246p. Ti 
Tus. Knopf, $ 


2.50 

The first two voyages of the 
company of adventurers of Eng- 
land trading into Hudson's Bay 
between 1667 and 1672 are the 
background of the colorful ad- 
venture story that depicts 
through the eyes of its ficti- 
tious boy hero the beginnings 
of the Hudson's Bay Company and 
the Canadian nation, The skill- 
ful blending of descriptions of 
the country, historical facts 
and human emotions, adds value 
to Michael Windfield's adven- 
tures with the great Coureur 
des bois, des Groseilliers, as 
the lad plays his part in 
bringing beaver pelts back to 


and 


MacArthur, David Wilson, 
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the King and in hunting for the 
Northwest passage. Grades 7-9. 


Meigs, Elizabeth Bleeker. The 
crusade and a cup, . 1952. 
Pe us. tton, $2.50, 
Patrick O'Neill, a young 

prince of Ireland, takes the 
cross to win glory for his 
knighthood beneath the banner 
of Richard, the Lionhearted, 
and serves his king well in the 
battles and in the vicissitudes 
which follow the French king's 
desertion. With him to the 
Holy Land goes his twin bro- 
ther Alain, blinded from his 
early years. The story is cli- 
maxed with the brother's search 
for the Holy City of Sarras and 
the Grail and the miracle of 
faith that brought sight to 
Alain's eyes. Recommended for 
its picture of life in the time 
of the third crusade and for 
the reader who has read King 
Arthur with enjoyment, Grades 
6-8, 


Milne, Lorus Johnson, Famous 


naturalists 1952, 178p. Ii- 
Tus. Dodd, $2.50, 
920 
Same -format, style and use- 
fulness as other titles in 
series, Two summary chapters, 
"In the distant past" and “The 
paths of modern naturalists" 
(this chapter includes Wiscon- 
sin's Aldo Leopold) and indivi- 
dual chapters that include a- 
mong others Leeuwenhoek, Lin- 
naeus, White, Audubon, Agassiz, 
Burroughs, and Muir, Grades 6- 


1952. 


Powell, Miriam 
00. 


- wareb. 
241p. Illus. Crowell, $2 

An outstanding book that de- 
picts life in the loblolly pine 
country of Georgia where a poor 
proud people fight for exis- 
tence on land depleted by tur- 
pape where tree planting. 
is just beginning. Not only is 
this a story of Jareb and his 
love for his worthless hound 
Sawbuck, but of Jareb's family-- 
his understanding and easy- 








oing Paw; his tart-tongued, 

ard-working Maw, his brother 
Gabe whose life blood is tra- 
ding--all of whom are well- 


characterized and become real 
people to their readers. Grades 


7-9, 

The South Se 
shillin 1952 Pe us. 
Viking, $3. 30. 

921 

"From this swift-paced narra- 
tive account of Captain Cook 
and his voyages emerges the 
character of he man who rose 
from haberdasher's assistant to 
commander and explorer and the 


Swenson, Eric, 


difficulties, excitement and 
significance of his explora- 
tions and discoveries...." 
BOOKLIST. Grades 6-9, Jr. 
Literary Guild. 
Syme, Ronald. j 
St, Lawrsngs. 1952. 189p. 
orrow, $2.50, 
921 
"This forceful and straight- 


forward biography of the French 
navigator and colonizer, which 


quotes from his own writings, 
gives an account of his first 
voyages and attempts to find 


sites for settlement and trade, 
the founding of Quebec and ef- 
forts to keep this first French 
settlement in America alive, 
his experiences with friendly 
and hostile Indians, and his 
further explorations of Canada." 


BOOKLIST. Grades 6-8, 
Thayer, Anna Chittenden, Holi- 
day in England, 1952, 23 7p. 
Dora 3 e 
: 942 
A guidebook to help in plan- 
ning vour trip, emphasizing the 
more ‘usual "si hts." It does 


not go into detail but whets 
— 4 appetite for travel in 
ngland, Recommended for lar- 
ger libraries, perhaps--not an 
essential purchase, but a plea- 
sant one, 


Wibberley, Leonard. T ing! 
beard 1952. 198p. Ariel 
way Pellegrini and Cudahy, 
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Two Devon country lads be- 
cause of a mysterious communi- 
cation to one of them from his 
unknown father, a prisoner of 
Spain, find themselves involved 
in "Singeing the King of Spain's 
beard," the phrase use 
Queen Elizabeth and Drake in 
describing the English raid on 
the Spanish Fleet at Cadiz, in 
1587, Although told in the 
first person, the story will 
appeal to =, high boys be- 
cause of s exciting histori- 
cal baateroees. its suspense, 
and deeds of daring and cour- 
age. 


Wyler, 
1952, 


Rose. Planet earth. 
156p. Schuman, $2.50, 
520 

"Beginning with the place of 
the earth in the solar system, © 
the author compares the earth 
with the other planets and 
shows how life as we imow it is 
possible on the earth only, The 
last half of the book is con- 
cerned with the geography of 
the earth, its effect on man's 
history, and conservation prac- 
tices that need to be followed 
if man is to continue to live 
happily and effectively here. 
A useful book for both astro- 
nomy and conservation classes," 
Grades 6-8, BULLETIN OF THE CHIL~ 
DREN'S BOOK CENTER, University 
of Chicago, 


Yates, Raymond Francis, Model 


iets and rockets for _ boys, 
1953 T08p. liius. Harper, 


$2.50, 
629,13 
For boys who are interested 
in the history or construction 


of jet and rocket models, this 
book will mean authentic ma- 
terial and workable detailed 
instructions as is always true 


of Mr. Yates' books. Grades 6- 


gigs Let -s—fishs 

302p. Illus. Knopf, $3. 
799.1 

uide to fresh and salt wa- 


Zarchy 
1952, 


A 


ter fishing for both the begin- 
ner and the experienced that 
gives practical information on 
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equipment, casting, bait, and Fisher, Clay. Santa Fe passage. 
lures, characteristics of var- 1952. 278p. Houghton, $2.50, 
ious fish, tackle-making and 

repair, Pictures and describes Grey, Zane. Captives of the 
approximately 30 fresh-water desert. 1952. 2/3p. Harper, 
and salt-water fish respec- oOUs 


tively. Grades 7 and up. 
Gulick, Bill. A drum _ calls 
west. 1952, 246p. oughton 





(Continued from P. 173) 
ture in the person of Lew Marsh, Raine, William MacLeod. Chal- 
city editor and reformed drun- lenge to danger, 1947-1952, 
kard, and the alcoholic Lew is 245p. Houghton, $2.50. 

commissioned to convert toa 
sober life, Not for the "tender" 
reader, Warner Brothers filmed 


this story with James Cagney in 
the lead, INSTITUTE FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 








Mystery and Detective Fiction The Institute for School Li- 
brarians held on the University 
Atiyah, Edward. The thin line. of Wisconsin campus July 30- 
1951, 216p. Harper, $2.50, August 1 reached a registration 

: of 228, whichincluded part-time 
Ballinger, Bill S. The dark- and full-time registrants and 








« 1952. 180p. Har- some sixt summer school stu- 

per, $2.50, dents. The Play Circle was 
packed for the Book Selection 

Ford, Leslie, The Bahamas mur- program when Anna May Vold, 
der case. 1952, 1188p. Scrib- school library supervisor, spoke 
ner, 92.00, on the "Basis of Selecting and 


igpred sing Books," and a panel 
Garve, Andrew. Murder through of Verna Dieckman, Merriam Pe- 
the looking glass. 1951. 216p. terson, and Jane Billings dis- 
Harper, $2.50. cussed "Books--Recent and Read- 

able" on the elementary, junior 


Kelland, Clarence B. The _ ke high, and senior high levels. 
an. 1952. 215p. Harper, Two highlights of the Institute 
2.79. were Marguerite Henry's talk 


Thursday evening and John Mel- 
Kuttner, Henry. Han__drowning. cher's discussion of the "Chal- 
1952, 215p. Harper, $2.50, lenge of Book Selection for the 
Exceptional Child." 


Queen, Ellery. The ing is --E.B. 
qa. 1952,  250p. ttle, 








26 Oe 
Tallant, Robert. Besse. Dene, NOTICE 
seven famous New Orleans mur- Seinen ees 
ders, 1952, 241p. Harper, First Come, First Served! We 
$3. have 100 copies of “Handbook of 
Wisconsin Indians" just pub- 
Western Fiction lished by the Governor's Commis- 
sion on ) Mod Rights. Since it 
Ballard, Todhunter,. Incident cannot be sent out to all li- 
Mountain. 1952. 248p. braries, we are anxious to see 
Houghton, 00, a wide distribution coveringall 


areas of the state, If you want 
Evans, Evan, jizanse—soprace. a copy, write at once to the 
1952, 213p. Harper, $2.50. Traveling Library, Madison, 
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THE AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT IN WISCONSIN 





Mrs. Grace Stevenson from American Library Association head- 
quarters came to Madison for the Institute, The big news she 
brought with her is that the Fund for Adult Education has granted 
$200,000 to the A.L.A. for continuing its sponsorship of the 
American Heritage Project in 1952-1953, And even bigger news for 
Wisconsin is that it will be used to expand the program in states 
which participated last year, Wisconsin qualifies because of the 
excellent work Muriel Fuller and her staff did in La Crosse last 
year. La Crosse will continue its program but this year there 
will be money for more of us to participate. 


The American Heritage Project proposes that a_ state-wide 
pogo be sponsored in Wisconsin by the Free Library Commission, 
nm the basis of funds available it will be possible for about 15 
or 16 Wisconsin libraries each to have a discussion group sup- 
ported by the grant. 


Tentative plans have been worked out, so the Wisconsin pro- 
gram would work something like this. 


All libraries wishing to sponsor a group locally will write 
to the Commission signifying that they can and will participate, 
Some requests are already in which stated that if we had such a 
program those libraries wished to participate. The first 15 li- 
braries signifying their interest would have first place in line, 


As soon as it is mown which libraries will participate, 
they will receive information and guidance on how to choose their 
discussion leader. Most libraries may have such a person already 
in mind, but it would be well to wait and use the guidance in or- 
der to choose wisely. 


Then it is proposed to begin the initial training. The 1li- 
brarians who are participating would be brought together ata 
suitable time and place, perhaps following W.L.A. in October, for 
a week end of training in their duties and responsibilities 
as sponsors. This will include the recruiting of discussion 
group members, the methods to use and assistance in planning lo- 
cal programs including the selection of materials to be used, and 
instructions about reporting the kinds of information which the 
A.L.A. headquarters will need to have, 


Following this, leaders will be brought together for two 
consecutive week ends for their training in the methods and man- 
ner of conducting and leading the discussion groups. This will 
give them about 18 or 20 hours of training. 


After that they will be ready to get their groups together 
to plan the series of meetings which will constitute the local 
program, These will be held serially at a_ specified time every 
week or two (not more than two weeks apart) for from six to ten 
sessions. 


In the meantime, as soon as the groups have decided which 
materials they will be using, these materials will have been 
furnished the local libraries by the American Heritage Project. 
A cost of $10.00 per group member has been set as a limit on ma- 
terials to be furnished, 


In talking about 


potential members, you should 
the materials they wish to use--limited 
must bear on the subject of our Ameri- 
if any controversial materials are used 


have the right to select 
only by the fact that they 
can heritage, and that 


the project with your local boards 
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and 
stress the fact that local groups 


both sides of the question must be included. 


; It is hoped that all of 
ing will be completed in time 
gin meeting shortly after the 


Libraries interested in 


tely to Mr. Botsford, Free Library Commission, to that 
A circular ietter to all libraries i 
you get this BULLETIN, but participation 


you before 


the preliminary planning and train- 
for local discussion a to be- 
first of November, 1952, 


participating should write immedia- 
i effect. 

will probably have reached 
in the pro- 





ject will remain open until all 15 available memberships have 
been taken or until the training program begins early in October, 
There will be ample assistance to all participating 1i- 
braries in preparing their programs, in selecting the materials 
to be used, and in setting up their program: nerally. One ad- 
vantage of using materials ich re libraries which 
articipated last year A prepared discussion 
u available which w the local 1li- 
1 | > local 1] ers, 
30 been at an ‘ films avail- 
t t liscuss them as well a: 
O ese will nn tage 
The eliminary unc sti being 
d The details h ni‘ se ey hav 
} + n definitely id u the details are 
lef t worked out, a will be ti 
Fier 
-H.S.S. 
(Continued from P, 165) 
filiman, William ed. Mr, President. 1952. Farrar, $5. 
Diaries, private letters, papers, and interviews of Harry 


S. Truman, 
Vandenberg, Arthur H. Jr., 


ed. 


The private papers of Senator 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE INSTITUTE 





As this goes to press, we have just completed the 4th Annual 
Institute on Public Library Management. This year's full-time 
attendance was the largest on record. This is not a report on 
the Institute program. That will be reported fully in the Pro- 
ceedings when it is issued. Some things happened, however, which 
do not get into the proceedings proper, 


One of the most exciting events was the announcenent of the 
continuation and enlargement of the American Heritage Project by 
Mrs. Grace Stevenson, assistant executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 


For one thing, this was far and away the most mobile Insti- 
tute ever held. Not only did we have the afternoon and evening 
a around Madison and environs (observing the many community 

actors which affect library service), but the meetings them- 
selves were so "fluid" that if you were absent for a few minutes 
ee. might come back to find that the meetings had moved off and 
eft you. 


The informal atmosphere prevailed throughout. Every oppor- 
setty was provided for participants to participate, and they 
id, 


The highest lights, as was fitting, came on the last day. 
Mr. R. Russell Munn, from Akron, bog tying the entire Institute 
program together with his presentation of the planning and tech- 
niques at Akron, Then, in the afternoon, Borghild Lee gave an 
enthusiastic description of how she interested the entire commu- 
nity of Chippewa Falls and Chippewa County in her library's 50th 
anniversary celebration. Her talk began a satisfying series of 
short presentations which illustrated most forcefully "This is 
how we do it." Gilbert Lance, a trustee from Kenosha, got every- 
one on his side by confessing that he had a lump in his stomach 
and then went on to give one of the most graphic descriptions 
possible of a library board in action, planning and working for 
the improvement of the library, 


Tuesday Night 





Tuesday night was a great occasion, The Institute, with the 
Madison Library Club as hosts, met in the new Shorewood Unitarian 
Church, designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. After dinner, Mr. Wright, 
himself and in person, spoke to the group. He was introduced by 
Walter S. Botsford, secretary of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, 


Press reports spoke of Mr. Wright “lashing out" at this and 
that, He really did no such thing. His talk was calm, humorous 
on occasion, and for all that he does not agree with many other 
people on many phases of our cultural life, nevertheless both he 
and we were calm about it--and reasonable, 


For one gr he did consign our library buildings--gener- 
ally--to the junk heap. They are, in his opinion, symptoms of 

the disease of grandomania, built as monuments to individual or 
community braggadocio, 
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He said that if he had a chalk and board he might, then and 
there, give us an idea of how he would design a library, but that 
probably we were not yet ready for it. He went on to enunciate a 
number of principles which he would insist on seeing applied to a 
library building. slg on genie or small community library buil- 
dings should be warm, friendly, happy places; they should embrace 
and include, rather than reject, “our birthright--nature." City 
libraries, on the other hand, he would build without windows, 
with double entrances to shut out the vulgar noises of their sur- 
roundings, and completely air-conditioned, of course, 


All library buildings should express a spirit of welcoming 
use and should offer a pleasant place where people may seek books 
either for withdrawal or use in the library, and these functions 
should be carefully separated, Space should also be provided 
where people may talk about the books they have read, 


Mr. Wright did not confine his remarks to library buildings, 
All our architecture is an expression of our general culture-- 
which is, in his opinion, why we have no real architecture of our 
own, since we do not have a real culture of our own, He has his 
doubts that we will ever develop one, but, if we do, the type of 
library he envisions could do much toward helping develop it. 


In ranging over the contemporary scene» Mr. Wright inserted 
a number of humorous but pointed comments, "Today's hospital is 
a tall building somewhere on a_ street where sick people are mer- 
chandised, Today's university is a place where a day good 
plum goes, and comes out a perfectly good prune," odern housing 
developments are "sanitary slums." 


The central philosophic theme which ran through his entire 
discourse, however, was that there exists throughout our society 
the necessity to | ah yeti between the merely curious and the 
truly beautiful. He said that this is not an inborn or instinc- 
tive ability, but is the result of the knowledge of basic prin- 
ciples and inner meanings. He told us, then, that until we, as 
librarians and as people, can distinguish this difference we are 
not fit to be librarians, 


He commented on the contempt with which pry | older cultures 
regard our own, However, he admitted that we do have one charac- 
teristic for which they admire us--our capacity for independent 
action. 


At the close of Mr. Wright's address he came down out of the 
pulpit and held a colloquy with Russell Munn about libraries, 
culture, education, and librarians. ‘he warm and friendly at- 
mosphere of this colloquy was a perfect expression of the atmos- 
phere of the building and the attitude which Mr. Wright had de- 
veloped in ‘the audience, There was no ee to get everyone to 
agree, We were looking at problems with the assistance of an 
active and searching mind which often shed light on the subject 
at hand by proposing ideas in direct disagreement with accepted 
attitudes, It was a great occasion, 


In one sense of the word, Mr. Wright's thesis was contra- 
dicted in advance matey night when Robert Gard of the Wisconsin 
Idea Theater spoke on "The Library and the Cultural Arts." Mr. 
Gard spoke on the growing place of the cultural arts in American 
life, and called upon Erma Graeber of Rhinelander to qescripe iB) 

ee P, 
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BASIC DATA RELATING TO WISCONSIN'S GOVERNORS - 








DATE 
NAME BIRTHPLACE OF BIRTH 

Nelson Dewe Lebanon, Conn, 12-19-1813 
Leonard J. Farwell Watertown, N. Y. 1-15-1819 
Wm. Augustus Barstow Plainfield, Conn, 9-13-1813 
Arthur McArthur Glasgow, Scot, 1-26-1815 
Coles Bashford Putnam Co., N.Y. 1-24-1816 
Alexander W. Randall Ames, N.Y, 10-13-1819 
Louis P, Harvey East Haddon, Conn. 7-22-1820 
Edward Salomon Halberstadt, Prussia 8-11-1828 
James T. Lewis Clarendon, N.Y. 10-30-1819 
Lucius Fairchild Franklin Mill, Ohio 12-27-1831 
Cadwallader C. Washburn Livermore, Me. 4-22-1818 
William R. Taylor Conn. 7-10-1820 
Harrison Ludington Ludingville, N.Y. 7-30-1812 
William E. Smith Kincardine Shire, Scot.7 6-18-1824 
Jeremiah McLain Rusk Morgan Co., Ohio 6-17-1830 
William D. Hoard Stockbridge, N.Y. 10-10-1836 
George W. Peck Henderson, N.Y. 12-28-1840 
William H, Upham Westminster, Mass. 5=- 3-1841 
Edward Scofield Clearfield, Pa. 3-28-1842 
Robert M. La Follette Dane Co., Wis. 6-14-1855 
James 0, Davidson Sogne, Norway4 2-10-1854 
Francis E, McGovern Elkhart, Wis. 1-21-1866 
Emanuel L. Philipp Sauk Co., Wis. 3-25-1861 
John J. Blaine Grant Co., Wis. 5- 4-1875 
Fred R. Zimmerman Milwaukee, Wis.° 11-20-1880 
Walter J. Kohler Sheboygan, Wig.® 3- 3-1875 
Philip F. La Follette Madison, Wis. 5- 8-1897 
Albert G. Schmedeman Madison, Wis.° 11-25-1864 
Philip F. La Follette Madison, Wis.° 5- 8-1897 
Julius P, Heil Duesmond, GermanyS 7-24-1876 
Orland S. Loomis Mauston, Wis.5 11l- 2-1893 
Walter S. Goodland Sharon, Wis. 12-22-1862 
Oscar Rennebohm Columbia Co., Wis.9° 5-25-1889 
Walter J. Kohler, Jr. Sheboygan, Wis.9° 4- 4-1904 
Data taken from Schafer, John, Our State Governors, 1927 Wiscon 


2 
3 


or library 
(4) A.J.Res. 38, 1923, 


Wisconsin Guide. 


2) Proceedings of Wisconsin Historical Society, 1890, p. 68. 


Authenticated by letter of inquiry to local cemetery sexton 
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PREPARED BY LEGISLATIVE RuFERENCE LIBRARY, JUNE 1952 


TERM AS GOVERNOR 
BEGAN NDED 





q DEATH BURIAL PLACE pps 
6- 7-1848 1-5-1852  7-21-18891 Lancaster, Wis.? D 
1- 5-1852 1- 2-1854 4-11-1889 Grant City, Mo.3 s 
1- 2-1854 3-21-1856 12-13-1865 Cleveland, Ohio? D 
3-21-1856 3-25-1856 8-26-1896 Neshington, D.C. D 
3-25-1856 1- 4-1858 4-25-1878 Oakland, Ca1,6 R 
1- 4-1858 1-6-1862 7-26-1872 Elmira, N.Y.3 ie 
1- 6-1862 4-19-1862 4-19-1862 Madison, Wis.3 R 
4-19-1862 1- 4-1864 4-22-1909 Frankfurt, Gergany3 R 
1- 4-1864 1- 1-1866 8- 4-1904 Columbus, Wis R 
1- 1-1866 1- 1-1872 5-23-1896 Madison, Wis.3 R 
1- 1-1872 1- 5-1874 5-14-1882 La Crosse, Wig.3 R 
1- 5-1874 1- 3-1876 3-17-1909 Madison, Wis. D 
1- 3-1876 1- 7-1878 6-17-1891 Milwaukee, Wis.3 R 
1- 7-1878 1- 2-1882 2-13-1883 Milwaukee, Wis. R 
1- 2-1882 1- 7-1889 11-21-1893 Viroqua, Wis.3 R 
1- 7-1889 1- 5-1891 11-22-1918 Ft. Atkinson, Wis.3 R 
1- 5-1891 1- 7-1895 4-16-1916 Milwaukee, Wis.3 D 
1- 7-1895 1- 4-1897 7- 2-1924 Marshfield, Wis.3 R 
1- 4-1897 1- 7-1901 2- 3-1925 Oconto, Wis.3 R 
1- 7-1901 1- 1-1906 6-18-1925 Madison, Wis.3 R 
1- 1-1906 1- 2-1911 12-17-1922 Madison, Wis.3 R 
1- 2-1911 1- 4-1915 5-16-19465 Milwaukee, Wis.3 R 
1- 4-1915 1- 3-1921 6-15-1925 Milwaukee, Wis,3 A 
1- 3-1921 1-3-1927  4-18-19345 Boscobel, Wis. R 
1- 3-1927 1- 7-1929 §-- wwwnnnn-- 0 wae ------------ K 
1- 7-1929 1- 5-1931 4-21-19405 Kohler, Wis.5 R 
1- 5-1931 l= 2-19383 9 -+ennn---- 0 0 === === --------- R 
1- 2-1933 1- 7-1935 11-26-19465 Madison, Wis.3 D 
1- 7-1935 l= 2-1939 9 --nnnnn-- 0 oe -- +--+ == P 
1- 2-1939 1- 4-1943 11-30-19495 Milwaukee, Wis.3 R 
Died prior to inaug, 12- 7-19425 Mauston, Wis,9 P 
1- 4-1943 3-12-1947 3=12-19475 Racine, Wis. R 
3-12-1947 1-1-1951 0 -nnnnnn-- 0 nee nn---------- R 
le 12195100 wee nnnnn = een en nee 0-2-2 --------- R 





sin Blue Book, pp. 21-54 unless otherwise noted, 


WO~WRN 


P-Progressive 


Authenticated by newspaper clippings. 
Biographical Directory of American Congress 1778-1949, 
Quaif, Wisconsin, Its history and 


people, vol, 2, p. 236. 
Political Party: 


D-Democrat, W-Whig, R-Republican, 
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NEWS - ANNOUNCEMENTS - INVITATIONS 





Library Building Materials 





Trustees and librarians interested in library construction 
will want to know recent rulings on materials, which come from the 
office of Earl J. McGrath, U.S. Commissioner of Education, 


"Self-authorization, under amendment to CMP Regulation 6, 
dated March 6, 1952, continues in effect for school, college, li- 
ree» and museum construction for each project per guarter as 

ollows: 


"1, Five tons of carbon steel (not to include more than 2 
tons of structural shapes but no wide-flange beam sec- 
tions or columns). 


"2, Seven hundred and fifty pounds of copper and omer base 
alloys (effective July 1, 1952 under Amendment to CMP 
Reoniatien 6, dated June 18, 1952). 


"3, One thousand pounds of aluminum. 
"4, No alloy steel or stainless steel, 


"Applications for authorization to commence construction and 
allotment of critical materials should continue to be submitted to 
the Office of Education on Form CMP-4C for all educational con- 
struction not covered by the self-authorization procedures, Apr 
plications will continue to be processed on the basis of relative 
anaes of need and in the it of the availability of controlled 
materials when 4th Quarter 1952 allocations have been a 

— oeete 





American Country Life Association 





Librarians will be interested to iknow that the American 
Country Life Association will be holding its annual conference at 
the University of Wisconsin September 16, 17, and 18, The Ameri- 
can Country Life Association is greatly concerned with the devel- 
opment of the cultural aspects of rural living. Since library 
development has been of raed importance to this nationwide asso- 
ciation, it is hoped that there will be a good representation of 
Wisconsin librarians at the meeting, 


Program details and further information will be available in 
the near future, az 





(Continued from P. 185) 

now famous development of the rural art movement in her area of 
the state. He pointed out the growing interest in the cultural 
arts and the increasing realization among Americans that per- 
sonal participation in those arts can be a source of great 
spiritual satisfaction and well-being. née 





cae AE 


Discs a tiace 


dinette 
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FILM NEWS 


























News of the Film Circuit 





The first big news is that ten libraries have already sub- 
scribed for membership in the 1952-1953 Film Circuit. The second 
is that circuit membership will be open for other libraries to 
— at any time, The third is that a manual has been issued on 

he Film Circuit for the use of member libraries, This manual 
contains all the information about the circuit for other inter- 
ested libraries, 


Our 1952-1953 membership now includes the following 1li- 
braries: Chippewa Falls, Door-Kewaunee Regional, Eau Claire, 
Green Bay, La Crosse, Manitowoc, Marathon County, Rhinelander, 
Shawano, and Wausau, Their main film bookings have already been 
completed, and they are rapidly getting their free choice booking 
requests in to the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Since the cir- 
cuit operates on the principle of "first come--first served" 
these libraries have the advantage of getting first choice of the 
films they want, 


Libraries interested in film use will be glad to know that 
the circuit is always open to new members, When you are ready to 
join, write us, One very interesting development is that several 
groups of small neighboring libraries are considering gory as 
a cooperative unit, They will take a single membership and dis- 
tribute the films among themselves as they see fit. 


The 1952-1953 Manual of the Wisconsin Library Film Circuit 
was issued in July, All member libraries will receive it, and it 
will be sent to a number of others who have expressed an interest, 
The manual contains a full statement of the purposes and policies 
of the circuit, how the circuit works, and complete booking in- 
formation for members, There is also an index to annotations of 
the films in most general use this year, 


If you want more information on the Film Circuit or a copy 
of the manual, write directly to me, 


- Hannis §. Smith, Public Library Consultant 
Wisconsin Free Library Comnission 
B-103 State Office Building, Madison 





Wisconsin Library School 
Alumni Association Meets 





The Wisconsin Library School Alumni Association gathered 
for a dinner and business meeting in New York on July 3. The 
Association has 446 members and 6 life members which is an in- 
crease of 50 over a year ago, Retiring president is Marie Bark- 
man of Sheboygan, New officers elected are Helen Kremer, Madison, 
president and Mrs. Irene Metke, Fort Atkinson, treasurer, 





Library Services Bill 





July 7 marked the end of the 82d session of Congress and 
with it the failure of enactment of the Library Services Bill. 
Only in case of a special session by Presidential order will 
there be any chance for passage of the bill this year, and if not 
the A.L.A. Washington office will begin immediately in January, 
1953, to push it with the 83d Congress. 


The Washington office urges every individual to begin work 
at once and to let opinions be known to Congressmen and Senators, 
This is the time they are at home and there is the opportunity to 
talk with them about the Library Services Bill. If you can se- 
cure a commitment from them as to their support of the bill no- 
tify the A.L.A. Washington office. 


A menting was held Wednesday, July 2, at the A.L.A. confer- 
ence in New York with the Federal Relations committee and the 
state coordinators with Mr. L. Quincy Mumford as chairman, The 
status of the bill which was then in the House Education and 
Labor Committee was reported on with a chance of favorable ac- 

tion, The committee did not meet again but it was urged that 
members of A.L.A. continue to work for its support, 


The meeting was, in the main, concerned with bee and means 
of strengthening the legislative program of A.L.A. through the 
state coordinators who are not now able to reach the people in 
the Congressional districts. Mr. idward Chapman, librarian of 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute Library and state coordinator 
for New York, presented a plan which he thought could be worked 
out in each state, Under his plan a coordinating committee in 
each state would be set up on the basis of Congressional dis- 
tricts and a committee member of each district would work out a 
program and be responsible for forwarding information to the 
state coordinator, 


Details of the plan are available in the WASHINGTON NEWS 
LETTER of July 11, 1952. In the absence of Barbara Kelly, Bur- 
lington, our present state coordinator, Muriel Fuller, La Crosse, 
former member of the committee, met with the group. Those pre- 
sent at the meeting favored the reorganization of the legis- 
lative progran, 


We urge every Wisconsin librarian to take an active interest 
in tne support of the bill and make a special effort to see the 
representative during the summer months. Election time is a good 
time to make your interests Imown, If a special session is 
called in August, there is a chance that the bill will still be 
acted upon. If not, your continued work is needed for the 
assurance of an early calendar date in the 83d Congress. LK 





Library Vacancy 





Reedsburg - Head librarian's pore available now, If interest- 
uim 


ed, write Mrs. Catharine Q y, president of the Library Board, 


Reedsburg. 
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